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Cut It Short. 


4d UR prediction in reference to the Paris commission 
( has been fully verified The peace protocol, in 
; stead of settling matters, has only unsettled them. 


The Paris Gaulois makes the strange assertion that 
when the protocol was drawn up by the American State 
Department the Spanish cabinet accepted it on the express 
condition that Spain’s sovereign rights over the Philip- 
pines, which were not mentioned, should be implicitly re- 
served ; that this condition led to no objection on the part 
of the American government, and that it was on this ac- 
count that Spain approved the ‘‘somewhat vague clause 
relating to the occupation of Manila.” It will be remem- 
bered that while Monsieur Cambon, the French ambassa- 
dor, represented the Spanish government in the negotia- 
tions with Secretary Day, it was stated that he had ob 
tained an important concession, This concession, it is now 
stated, was the softening of the asperity of the term ‘‘ pos 
session of the Philippines,” and the substitution of the 
words ‘‘ control and disposition.” Spain’s commissioners 
now assert that the elision of the word ** possession ”’ was 
tantamount to a reservation of sovereignty by Spain. 

The Madrid £7 Poca also insists that *‘ with the excep- 
tion of the clause referring to the cession of Porto Rico and 
the Mariannes, nothing is clear in the American protocol.” 
It asks, for instance, to whom must the island of Cuba be 
handed over, and how can the United States claim any- 
thing more than the possession of the bay and port of Ma- 
nila, when the protocol provides for nothing more, and 
when it also provides that this possession shall continue 
only until the agreement regarding the future of the Phil- 
ippines has been arrived at. 

At this writing, the peace commission at Paris is dead- 
locked over the questions of Cuban sovereignty and the 
Cuban debt. The Spanish authorities are selling govern- 
ment property in Cuba and shipping the heavy armament 
back to Spain, in spite of the protests of the American 
commissioners, who say that this is in direct violation of 
the protocol. The Spanish commissioners threaten to with- 
draw from the conference in Paris unless the United States 
will admit that it assumes the sovereignty of Cuba, and 
with that sovereignty assumes its debt. President McKin- 
ley, it is stated, is now satisfied that Spain is purposely 
delaying the negotiations, in the hope of securing the sym- 
pathy of other Powers and intervention in behalf of the 
French bond-holders in Cuba. 

What a situation of needless doubt, perplexity, and 
anxiety this is! We had had experience with Spanish 
diplomacy. We had full knowledge of Spanish methods 
of procrastination, of Spain’s false promises, its broken 
pledges, its evasion and duplicity. Allwere revealed in the 
prolonged negotiations before war was declared, and when 
hostilities ceased we advised that the terms of the peace 
protocol be made so definite and comprehensive that there 
could be no question as to their meaning. Unfortunately, 
that advice was not followed, and we are now paying the 
penalty. It is a situation that does not bring comfort to 
the American people, nor add to the improvement of the 
business outlook. 

In this emergency the government should act without 
hesitation. Firmly and promptly it should give notice to 
Spain that if the terms of surrender are misunderstood we 
are prepared at once to make them perfectly clear and to 
insist upon their immediate and unqualified acceptance. 


The Law and Labor. 


A DECISION of great interest has just been rendered by the 
New York Court of Appeals. It declares unconstitutional a law 
forbidding the sale in the State of New York of prison-made 
goods from other States. Justice O’Brien, who wrote the opin- 
ion, deserves credit for the clearness and perspicuity with which 
he presents the facts and the law. He finds the statute in ques- 
tion is in conflict with the constitution, because ‘‘it interferes 
with the right to acquire, possess, and dispose of property, and 
with the liberty of the individual to earn a living by dealing in 
the articles embraced within the scope of the act.” 

He holds that the State has no more right to legislate for 
labor organizations than it has to legislate for women, who are 
the weaker sex, and that it cannot reguiate the price of labor 
by depressing, through the penalties of the criminal law, the 
price of goods in the market made by one class of workingmen, 
and correspondingly enhance the price of goods made by an- 
other. Common sense, as well as good law, justifies this opin- 
ion. A class of self-seeking politicians has grown up under the 
American political system which has sought, for its own advan- 
tage, to utilize what is called ‘‘the labor vote.” These selfish 
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politicians care more for their own political preferment than 
they do for the welfare of the workingmen, and they have done 
positive injury to the latter in many instances by advocating 
the enactment of statutes which, as in the case referred to, have 
proved to be clearly unconstitutional 

Another decision regarding the rigbts of free labor which has 
attracted attention by its plainness of speech is that of Judge 
Hammond, of the United States Supreme Court at Cleveland, in 
granting the application of the American Steel and Wire Com 
pany, for an injunction forbidding striking wire-drawers to 
interfere in any manner with the employés of the company. 
Judge Hammond, in granting the application, said that the lib 
erty of the American people, of w hich we boast, is not confined 
to political rights, but extends to personal activities in and 
about one’s daily business, be he laborer or capitalist ; that in 
this country the freedom of contract in business is a constitu 
tional freedom which not even State legislators can impair, 
and which certainly cannot be impaired by strike organizations, 
for the latter cannot lawfully do what legislators may not 
Judge Hammond held that the exhibition of force employed 
by striking workingmen to keep timid laborers from seeking 
employment was in violation of public rights, and must cease 
Complaint had been made that the mills were employing for- 
eigners in place of the strikers, but the court held that there 
is no distinction in this country, in the legal rights of classes, 
based on race or nationality 

Many self-respecting workingmen do not hesitate to resent 
the interference of political manipulators in labor matters, nor 
do they hesitate to assert that workingmen do not require spe- 
cial legislation, but are willing to stand on an equal footing 
with every one else. The purpose of legislation is to benefit the 
community, and not a class or a particular individual. Polit- 
ical agitators who delude the working masses by promises of 
special legislation insult the intelligence and seriously jeopard 
ize the interests of workingmen and women. The courts are 
the bulwarks of the people, and as long as the integrity of the 
judiciary is preserved, every man, whether he represents labor 
or capital, will feel that he will be’protected in his just rights. 
More than that no one can reasonably ask. 


War as a Missionary. 


ENGLISH cannon-balls first opened the way for the spread 
eof modern civilization and Christian influence in China, The 
same kind of a missionary agency may be effective in blazing 
a path for the advancement of education and general enlighten 
ment in Cuba, the Philippines, the Caroline Islands, and other 
regions long kept in darkness and semi-savagery by the retro- 
active and repressive policy of Spain. In no region where 
Spanish power and influence have been dominant have free 
churches or free schools ever been known. 

In Spain itself the little progress made toward freedom of 
speech and conscience has been because of outside influences and 
in spite of the government. In the colonial possessions of Spain 
the situation has been worse. Not only has the government 
made no adequate effort to educate and uplift the native races 
in these regions, but it has sternly forbidden any one else to do 
so. It has degraded and brutalized its conquered subjects when 
it has not exterminated them as it did in the West Indies. In 
some of its dependencies, and notably in the Carolines, mission- 
ary effort has been carried on only in the face of the bitter 
hostility of the Spanish authorities, and often at the peril of 
life. 

It was no longer ago than 1890 that the American mission- 
aries in Ponape, one of the Carolines, were driven out of that 
island by Spanish soldiers and their buildings destroyed. This 
was done under the plea that native rebels had shelt od them- 
selves in the mission buildings, but the act was only one of a 
series of outrages perpetrated upon the missionaries, and was 
part of a plan to get rid of them. This was proved by the fact 
that while the Madrid government paid an indemnity for the 
burned property, it has never allowed the mission at Ponape to 
be re-established. Multitudes of the natives, however, have re- 
mained true to the Christian faith, and will welcome their old 
teachers and religious leaders back again when our navy has 
cleared the way. 

In the Carolines, as in all other colonies of Spain, the natives 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by a transfer of 
their allegiance to some other Power. In Cuba and Porto Rico 
the attitude of the authorities has been such that very little has 
been done outside of the Spanish church to educate and en- 
lighten the native people. The Baptist and Episcopal churches 
have established missions in Cuba, but their work has been 
barely tolerated by the government, and little has been done. 
In the Philippines the Spanish church has had exclusive posses- 
sion of the field, and has practically wielded all power, political 
as well as ecclesiastical. One of the chief grievances of the 
insurgents in those islands is the merciless exactions of the Span- 
ish friars, who have enriched themselves at the expense of the 
islanders. 

Testimony from many unquestioned sources goes to show 
that the Philippine islanders have suffered more from the ec- 
clesiastics who have ruled over them than from any other 
source. If the spirit animating the Spanish church in that 
quarter during the present crisis may be judged from the 
various addresses sent out by the archbishop of Manila, 
American influence in the island will find its bitterest and most 
malignant opposition in that direction. On the other hand, the 
natives will be specially receptive to any influence tending to 
free them from that hated rule. 

We do not believe that Roman Catholicism should be held 
responsible for the cruel and intolerant treatment of the repre- 
sentatives of other faiths in Spanish lands, any more than it 
should be held responsible for the deeds of a Weyler in Cuba. 
The spirit animating the Roman Church in this country, as well 
as in other lands, forbids such a belief. Under American gov- 
ernment the Roman Church will have an equal chance with 
other religious agencies to prosecute its work among the peoples 
of Cuba and the other islands, and this is all that its adherents 
outside of Spain desire or expect. 

Where the American flag goes there will go equal rights for 
all, freedom of speech and freedom of conscience. In this way 
lie prosperity and contentment, law and order, 
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The Plain Truth. 


A LEADING firm engaged in the manufacture of proprietary 
medicines has had the courage to resent the methods of some of 
the officials of Ohio. For some time past complaints have been 
made that the sale of proprietary compounds in that State have 
been seriously interfered with, by reason of the exactions of in 
spectors connected with the health and other departments. In 
some instances charges of a serious nature have been made. 
But of the truth of these we cannot speak. The publication, by 
the food commissioner of Ohio, of an analysis of Scott’s Emul 
sion, which the firm claims to be incorrect, has led Scott & 
Bowne, the well-known proprietors of the emulsion, to make 
a claim for $200,000 damages. This case will be followed with 
profound interest, and, whatever the outcome may be, we feel 
sure that it will not reflect discredit upon the gentlemen who 
have brought the action 


Substantial evidence of the improved condition of our min- 
eral industries is furnished in advance sheets of Mr. Richard P. 
Rothwell’s annual publication devoted to mining interests. It 
is shown that the value of the mineral production of the United 
States for 1897 was $746,230,982, against $737,958,761 in the year 
previous, an increase of over $9,000,000. Among the larger and 
more important items of productive increase in 1897 over 1896 
are aluminum from 1,300,000 pounds to 4,000,000 ; copper from 
479,806,183 pounds to 510,190,719; pig iron from 8,623,127 tons 
to 9,652,680 tons ; and coal from 187,657,250 tons to 200,259,248 
tons. The only decrease was in silver production, which fell 
off about 2,000,000 ounces in the year, a decrease attributable 
to anti-silver legislation. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the total value o* the output of minerals in the 
United States in 1897 exceeded that of all continental Europe, 
and was nearly double that of Great Britain. 


One of those blood-thirsty Wall Street sharks has come into 
notoriety recently in a way that the populists must despise. 
When the government offered its new war loan for popular sub- 
scription the North American Trust Company, of New York, 
announced that it would receive direct subscriptions of $500 and 
under for the new bonds, for the benefit of soldiers and sailors 
or their families, and that it would advance the money neces- 
sary for the purchase of the bonds and give the subscribers the 
profit, as it was generally understood that there would be a pre- 
mium on the loan as soon as the allotment was made. These 
soldiers and sailors took no risk at all, it will be seen, and re- 
ceived all the benefit, excepting a very small commission which 
went to the trust company. More than a thousand subscrip- 
tions were received, anda profit of more than $24,000 was di- 
vided among the subscribers. This was a kind and thoughtful 
act on the part of President W. L. Trenholm and Vice-President 
Samuel M. Jarvis, of the trust company, who devised this very 
practical scheme to benefit the families of our patriotic soldiers 
and sailors. 





The testimony before the war investigating commission 
shows that many of the soldiers at Camp Alger invited typhoid 
fever by drinking from the little streams running through the 
camp, instead of the wholesome water provided from wells. It 
is no doubt true that many men in the volunteer army did not 
properly follow the sanitary regulations. When we reflect that 
in the city of Philadelphia, and in several other large cities, 
typhoid fever is prevalent, though it could be avoided if the 
inhabitants would boil the water they drink, it will be seen that 
even amid comfortable surroundings, sanitary regulations are 
not observed. If this be the case in well-ordered cities what 
could be expected from men gathered from every walk of life 
and sent into camps? General Graham testified that spring 
and well water had not been responsible for the sickness in 
Camp Alger, and that he had been through many campaigns in 
which the water supply was far worse than that furnished to 
the troops atthat camp. Every precaution was taken when the 
typhoid fever broke out to prevent its spread, but it was diffi- 
cult to enforce regulations for the health of the troops. Much 
complaint has been heard throughout the country in reference 
to the illness and death of volunteers returning from the seat of 
war. It is significant that the English troops who have recently 
returned from Khartoum to Alexandria, Egypt, are reported to 
be dying like flies at that place, from enteric disorders, supposed 
to be due to the eating of improper food and indulgence in cheap 
liquors. If the well-trained English troops have no better con- 
trol over their appetites than this, who can complain of the in- 
discretions of our inexperienced volunteers ? 





A serious difference of opinion exists as to the cost of the 
destruction of Cervera’s fleet. Hudson Maxim, the well-known 
expert on explosives, in a paper recently read before the Frank- 
lin Institute, of Philadelphia, said that the American fleet ex- 
pended $2,000,000 in firing projectiles at Cervera’s fleet, and 
that only three per cent. of the shots hit the mark. The ord- 
nance officers of the Navy Department laugh at these state- 
ments, and say that the cost of the ammunition used by Schley 
in destroying Cervera’s fleet, and by Sampson in his bombard- 
ment of Santiago, did not aggregate $100,000, and that Dewey 
used only $47,000 worth of ammunition to destroy the Spanish 
fleet in Manila. Mr. Maxim may have been wrong in his fig- 
ures, but he is right in his suggestion that the United States 
government should be a little more spry in securing the latest 
inventions in the line of destructive weapons. He says that 
smokeless powder, the possession of which gave the Spanish a 
considerable advantage over us in the recent struggle, was first 
offered to the United States government, but because of thé 
latter’s ‘‘ exactness and penuriousness” it was rejected. Mr. 
Maxim believes that future wars will see the development of 
the aerial torpedo. He wants the government to spend half a 
million dollars in experimenting with his new aerial gun, which 
he believes could sink the combined navies of the world. No 
pation has ever yet succeeded that has not had a talent for in- 
vention, Wars are becoming shorter as time passes, because 
each generation produces some new and more deadly implement 
of destruction. The man who can make the best gun, as well as 
the man who is the best gunner, performs the best service for 
his government, but he must also have the best ship. The cost 
of war is so enormous that the expenditure of a liberal sum for 
purposes of experiment for new inventions is justly warranted, 
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ONEof the most conspicuous men in Obio is Colonel Charles 
Dick, secretary of the National Republican Committee, recently 
gee Maas nominated for Congress 

pen | by the Re publicans « f th 


Nineteenth District. Col 


onel Dick is one of Pres 
ident McKinlk y’s closest 
personal friends, and ha 
for years been his chief 
political lieutenant. His 
headquarters at Washin; 
ton is the resort of emi 
nent men from all over 
the country Ohio news 
papers call him the 
** Roosevelt of the West.” 
He is lieutenant - colonel 
of the Eighth Ohio Volun 
teers, and was with his 
regiment at Santiago. Al 
though the Eighth Ohio 
got to Cuba one day too 
late to do battle with the 
Spaniards, it was not too late to fight disease, and was one of 
In this battle with 
an invisible foe Colonel Dick made himself the idol of his own 





COLONEL CHARLES DICK. 


the regiments that suffered most heavily. 


regiment and had the esteem of every man in Shafter’s army. 
When General Shafter decided to send a representative to 
Washington to urge the necessity of withdrawing the fever- 
stricken army Colonel Dick was selected for the mission, largely 
on the advice of Colonel Roosevelt, who was at first chosen for 
the service. He is aready public speaker and a tireless student. 
Ile stands six feet and is as straight as an Indian. His long, 
coal-black locks are combed straight back from a high, broad 
forehead that crowns a clean-shaven face with clear - cut 
features 

= Woman suffrage in Idaho bas paved the way for official 
responsibilities with her sex, and nearly every county in the 
State has made a bid for 
the new vote by recog 
nizing her in some way, 
by a nomination for some 
office, from county school 
superintendent down to 
precinct committee - wo- 
man. Miss Effie Plum 
mer, whose native State 
is Kansas, enjoys the 
honor of bein: the first 
cf the fair sex to receive 
a nomi ation for a pub 
lic office in Idaho. The 
populist convention 
unanimously selected her 
asthe nominee for count7 
school superintendent of 





Latah County, the second 
wealthiest county in the 
State. Miss Plummer, 
while only twenty years old, possesses more than ordinary al.il 


MISS EFFIE PLUMMER. 


ity. She is a student and has first grade certificates in the 
States of Iowa, Kansas, Washington, and Idaho. Miss Plum 
mer takes pride in boasting of ber populistic principles, which 
she says she brought from Kansas, aud will not weaken in case 
it is necessary for her to meet her opponent on the stump. When 
informed of her nomination Miss Plummer was not inclined to 
doubt her ability to cope with the duties of the office, but ac 
cepted the honor with perfect dignity, and said, *‘ I’ll make the 
race.” The county gives a populist majority 

=D. Janowski, of Paris, one of the greatest of European 
chess-players, is about to visit the United States to contest a 
4 _ match with the ex-Unit- 
ed States champion, 
Jackson W. Showalter, 
of Kentucky. It is his 
purpose to make a tour 
of the United States, 
giving exhibitions in the 
leading chess centres 
Janowski was born in 
Poland, but his life has 
been merged into the 
chess element of the 
French metropolis to 
such an extent that he is 
considered an exponent 
of French chess. He has 
received bis training in 
the famous Café de la 
Réyeuce, which has been 





the scene of so many 
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great encounters be- 
tween the leaders of the chess world since the time of Philidor 
(1726-1795), Deschapelles (1780-1847), La Bourdonuais (1797 
1840), and St. Amant, his successor, all of whom held the 
world’s championship and made France the leader of the world 
in the kingly game. When Howard Staunton defeated St. 
Amant in 1842 and carried the championship to London it was 
a farewell to France, for no player of that country has since 
risen to the grade needed to cope with the masters who have 
held the title. Following Staunton was Professor Anderssen, 
of Breslau, who in turn was defeated by our own Paul Morphy 
in 1858. After Morphy retired, Anderssen again became cham- 
pion, holding the title until his defeat by William Steinitz in 
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1866. Steinitz held the world’s championship from 1866 to 1804 


twenty-eight years—defeating all comers until the rise of the 
young master, Emanuel Lasker, to whom he has had to a 
knowledge defeat in two matches. Janowski is considered the 
greatest player France has seen since the days of St. Amant 
Janowski began in international chess in the tournament of the 
German Chess Association in Leipsic, 1894, where he divided 
ixth prize with G, Marco At Hastings, where Harry N. Pills 
bury, of Brooklyn, gained first prize and chess fame, Janowski 
Was a competitor, but did not win a prize At Nuremberg, in 
1896, Janowski won fifth prize, and at Budapest in the sam 
ir | livided fourth and fifth prizes with Schlechter At 
Berlin, in 1897, Janowski won fourth prize, and in the recent 
reat jubilee tournament at Vienna he surprised every one by 
lefeating the leaders in the final rounds and taking third prize 
\t the Cologne tournament just concluded he was again un 
placed. The match between Showalter and Janowski will be 
played in New York for $750 a side 
One of the charming and successful younz women of the 
\merican stage is Miss Mildred Holland She was born in 


Pennsylvania, but has resid 
ed most of her life in Chi 
cago. She early manifested 

fondness for the stage, and 
still recalls with pleasure the 
time when, as a little girl, she 
attended the matinées in Chi 
cago with her mother, and 
could repeat many of th 
players’ lines, and even felt 
herself competent to take 
part. She was for two years 


i 


a student at the Chicago Dra 
matic Conservatory, played 
in private theatricals for a 
time, and then appeared in a 
leading part in one of Han 
lon’s spectacular plays. Miss 
Holland, in fact, began her 
professional career as a lead 
ing woman, and has contin 
ued to hold the centre of the 
stage ever since. This is her 
fifth season, and she has made 
a Lit in the popular drama 
o. ** The Vagrants,” in which 
she has a propri-tary interest. 
She is an expert fencer, and 
carries a boy’s part most mat 
urally. Miss Holland is a 
bright, vivacious, attractive 
little woman, with keen 
black eyes and a smile that 
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captivates. She well doe- 
serves the successshe has won. 
=Probably the wealihiest King’s Daughter in the United 
States is Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt, who married a son of the late 
William H. Vanderbilt, the multi-millionaire. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
is a leading member of the King’s Daughters of Newport, and 
not long since presented to each of the members at that place a 
gift of a ten-dollar gold piece 
Mr. Gladstone, we are told, was a great stickler for prece- 
dence in all social functions. He created more than a hundred 
peers, and then insisted in going out to dinner in the wake of 
the humblest of the lot. He was the first man in England for 
two generations, end might have been a duke if he had chosen, 
But he remained plain Mr. Gladstone, even though he paid 
Think of Gladstone, and then of 
the five ranking peers of the realm. Here t‘ey are, all dukes 
Norfolk, Somerset, Richmond and Gordon, Grafton, Beaufort. 


most willing homage to rank. 


Among them there is not a really distinguished man, and yet 
he who held the destinies of Great Britain in his hands walked 
in the procession immeasurably bebind these titled nobodies 
and took pride in doing what ke considered his duty. This is a 
very strange world 

«The portrait of Lucheni, the assassin of the Empress of 
Austria, does not show the sinister face of the typical murderer 
The features are those of 
a resolute and strong 
man, with more than 
average intellect, but the 
countenance does not in- 
dicate cruelty, much less 
bloodthirstiness. The de- 
liberate manner in which 
the man planned and ex- 
ecuted the foul crime 
ani his subsequent con- 
duct are extraordinary. 
He did not endeavor to 
avoid the consequences 
of his act, and he does 
not appear to care 





whether he pays the 

eath penalty and expi- 
ates the assassination 
with his life or not. Indeed, the announcement has been made 
that, as the law in Switzerland does not provide death as a pun- 
ishment for any crime, Lucheni has said that he would offer no 
objections to being turned over to the Austrian authorities, who 


LUCHENI, THE ASSASSIN. 


have judicial power to fix death as the penalty for murder. 
The entire history of the man, so far as known, and bis conduct 
since his homicidal act made him notorious, present a curious 
and rare problem in buman degeneracy. 

It was thought better to have a peer on the vice-regal 
throne in India, and so Mr. Leiter’s son-in-law, George Na 
thaniel Curzon, has been raised to the upper house and created 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston. There is already a Lord Curzon in 
the peerage, as that is the second title of the Earl Howe, and is 
borne through courtesy by his eldest son. Curzon would have 
become a peer in natural course, as he is the eldest son of Lord 
Scarsdale. This nobleman is also a clergyman, and is rector of 
Kedleston, near Derby, Curzon of Kedleston, the new viceroy 





f India, is not yet forty, and it is not i n} ssible that the fam- 
ily, with him at the ul of it, will take bigher rank than ever 
before. The barony of Scarsdale is mor: than a century old, 


having been created in 1761, and the presi nt reverend-baron is 
the fifth who has held the title The other Curzons—the Earl 
Howe branch—gave us a good deal of trou le in our Revolution, 
as one was the famous Admiral Howe, ind another General 
Howe, who occupied New Yor. City after Washington’s escape 
from Long Island and his victory in Harlem. 

Mrs. Clinch Smith, 
on«w of the New York so 
cie y belles noted for 
hei great beauty, is a 
young woman who has 
wo: for herself the en 
vie. honors of a com 
ea , under the name 
of tertha Barnes. Her 
song.; are in popular de- 
mana, and her waltzes 
are charming The 
painting represents her 
beautiful profile against 
a soft gray-green back 
ground, end in her light 
blond hair is a pink 
ros At the exhibition 
of tive artist, Wilhelm 
Heinrich Funk, at his 
studio ir New York, 
this portrait shared with that of her Excellen-y, Lady Aber- 
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deen, the admiration of all the art critics, 

lhe correspondents who :ent dispatches to the newspapers 
during the war in Cuba did nct cover thomselves with glory. 
PossiLly the discomforts 





of the bivouacs in the 
field prevented them 
frop, doing justice to 
their reputations and 
meting our expectations. 
Sone of them, however, 
are writing very vigor 
ously since their return, 
and 1.otable among these 
are Richard Harding 
Davis and George Ken- 
nan. hey both c:iticise 
Gener. Shafter ‘very se- 
verely, and merely for 
fhat corpulent and 
doughiy warrior to say 
that tliese are not mili- 
tary nen ard know not 
what they say is not 
sufficieat answer. Un- 
fortun: tely for the stout 
soliier, the words of 





Davis «und Kennan seem 
convincing, and cannot 
be poo} poohed away, 
nor doe; ii seem likely 
that eitl.er of these pict- 
uresque writers can be 
frightened iuto silence. Among the others v.10 have written 
about their experiences in the tropics, the most interesting is 
Howard Chandler Christy, the young artist wko ‘vent to Cuba 
to make pictures for LesLre’s WEEKLY. Mr. Christy had ap- 
proved himself an artist of genius before the w xu", but probably 
no one, not even himself, suspecte d that he cou d write. But he 
can write : he can write in the best possible way, for he is en- 
tirely unaffected, and has told in words what be saw with the 
same fidelity he has employed with lines and :;badows in his 
drawings Draw what you see,” is what the »<chers tell the 
art students. When they apply that rule to wri ing—that is, 
write what they see—they are hard, if not imp»ssible, to beat. 





HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


It may be that in Christy we have another Remington. 
Another star has appeared in the theatri+: firmament. 
The phenomena! success of Maude Adams in ** Ile Little Min- 
ister,” and of Julia Arthur 
in ‘‘A Lady of “ality,” bas 
caused the star of hope to rise 
in the breast of niany a bright 
young woman or the stage. 
it is not surprising that one 
who has been as »iccessful in 
pleasing the pulu’c as Annie 
Russell has share 1 in the am 
bition of the hou’ and accept 
ed an opportuni ‘y to put ber 
courage and ccnvictions to 
the test. The public has not 
been entertainec by a more 
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conscientious are promising 
actress than Annie Russell 
and her débrt, ander the 
encouraging :aanigement of 
Charles Frohman, at the Gar- 
rick Theatre in New York, in 
he enjoyable comedy-drama, 
**‘ Catherine,” an )Jnglish ver- 
sion of Lavedan’s very suc- 
cessful French play, was made 
the opportun.:ty for ¢. delight- 
fully enthus‘astic deinonstra- 
tion by her -:umerous friends. 
It is pleasant to realize that Miss Russell four.d ber oppertunity 
not in the offensive, meretricious school of acting which ap- 
parently offers the best opportunity for making moncy and 
destroying refinement on the stage, but thit she appears in a 
drama where she portrays the character of a virtuous, honest, 





ANNIE RUSSELL. 


poor young woman, and it is to her greater credit thet out 
of this character, which the stage has made quite common)lace, 
she has built a very substantial and well-deserved success. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE VI. NAVAL OFFICERS. 


The costume consists of a dark blue blouse, fastened in front with fly effect. It is trimmed with broad military braid to match. The trousers are of white 
duck or drill, with the cap to match. Two rows of gold braid are worn on the sleeves, and gold insignia on the collar. Fig.1is an ensign. Fig. 2 is a lieutenant 
(junior grade). 

Ty pe VII, next week, will show the uniforms of the Astor Batte ry. 
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TIRED MEMBERS OF THE SIXTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA SLEEPING ABOARD THE 


THE REGIMENT BREAKING CAMP NEAR PONCE, 
TRANSPORT ‘' WINNFWASKA.’ 











DRYING TENTS ON DECK. 


DOCTORS EXAMINING THE MEMBERS OF THE SIXTEENTH PENNSYLVANIA, ON 
BOARD THE TRANSPORT. 
‘ 


HAPPY SOLDIERS ON THE WAY HOME FROM PORTO RICO. 


THE JOURNEY FROM PONCE IN TIME TO TAKE PART IN THE PHILADELPHIA PEACE JUBILEE. 
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STORIES OF 


THOUGHTFULNESS OF AN OLI 


TRANSEO+ ATION—AN ACTOR 


CHARGES 


WHO PLAYED ’POSSUM 
AGAINST A MAJOR 
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CAMP WIKOFF.—VI. 


MAN FROM MICAJIGAN—THE TRIALS OF NEWSPAPER MEN AND 
PHOTOGRAPHERS—AN HONOR LIST OF 


WOUNDED OFFICERS—DIFFICULTIES IN 


SERIOUS 


By CLEVELAND MOFFET1 


Ir has be»n said that women from Boston are not practical, 
and thai they lack resourcefulness in the emergencies of daily 
life. There was a Boston girl in the detention hospital, and 
she was a pretty girl, too, who certainly proved the contrary 
*k but looked 
after accounts, made out bills, was cler’, dressmaker, and laun 


in her own case, for she not only nursed the si 


dress, and kept such a mass of detail in her head that the other 
nurses went to her for all sorts of things, from a tooth-brush to 
a bottle of ginger-ale. It was she who told me the sad story of 
an old man who had come.on from Michigan to see his boy, and 
had arrive! just in time for the burial. ‘‘ I was glad the old 
man didn’t see bis son,” said the nurse, *‘ for be kept telling me 
what a fin’, handsome lad William had been, but I remembered 
William es a mere skeeton of a man, covered over with ab- 


- 





CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC NEAR STATION. 


scesses. He used to tell me how they gave him canned fruit to 
eat down in Cuba so far spoiled that he would pick the worms 
out of it and eat the rest. He thought that was what made 
him sick. 

** What I liked about this @d mai was that when he found 
his son was dead he did not go back home, but stayed in camp, 
trying to help about as much ashe could. Of course there 
wasn’t much he could do, for he knew nothing about nursing, 
but he hit on one thing that must have made a good many people 
happy. I remember his coming to me on acertain morning and 
wanting to know where there were any Michigan boys sick. I 
gave him the names of several and showed him where they were, 
and the next day he came back to know if there were any more. 

‘** What are you going to do for them ? I asked. 

*** Well,’ said he, ‘there isn’t much I can do for them, but 
mebbe I can do a little for their folks. - You see I know how it 
feels to have a boy sick way off here, and I know how it feels to 
have one die. I suppose a lot of these boys will die, the same as 
mine did ; anyhow it'll be a long time before they get. home. 
So I'm just going about getting any littlé things they want to 
send to their people—buttons and knives and belt8 and like 
that. I can tell you a boy’s mother or sweetheart thinks an 
awful lot of them souvenirs. And I’m going tomakeit my busi- 
ness ‘to see they get home straight, and some little message with 
each one. That ain’t much to do, but it’s all I can think of.’ 
And for three or four days this old man devoted all his time to 
collecting souvenirs for the families of sick soldiers. And I saw 
him do them all up, with his old rheumatic fingers, into little 
packages, which be mailed faithfully.” 

x * 

Among the people who had troubles of their own in Camp 
Wikoff may be mentioned the photographers and the newspa- 
per men. The luiter would usually be posted off from the city 
on three or four lours’ notice, so that they never by any chance 
arrived with a proper supply of clothing, much less with an out- 
fit for roughing it in camp. Picture the brilliant special cor- 
respondent stepping off the train in straw hat and immaculate 
starched shirt and nicely-creased trousers ! To be sure, he car- 
ries a hand-bag, but there is nothing much in it that will help 
him. Off goes his straw bat in the strong wind which is always 
blowing, and he sees by the next morning that starched shirts 
will never do here atall. As for city trousers, where are they, 
pray, after two or three hours on a trooper’s horse which some- 
body has loaned you, especially if your horsemanship has been 
learned mainly on a trolley-car ? 

So, first he makes appeal to some quar‘ermaster for the priv- 
ilege of purchasing such things as soldiers wear—slouch hat and 
gaiters and a trusty blue shirt. Then, in the absence of a pneu- 
matic saddle, he makes inquiry for some trap or conveyance 
that will roll him about camp, and if he cannot find that, takes 
his chances on army-wagons or pushes about ona wheel. It is 
astonishing how well a bicycle will run over baked grass! As 
for eating and drinking, he discovers sadly that he is in a per- 
petual emergency ; his money is of small avail, since there is no 
one to sell what he wants—only swarming lunch-counters and 
the illusive Third House, which is ’way off somewhere so that a 
special pilgrimage is necessary to get there. Here, then, is our 
brilliant observer out on peaceful Long Island, subjected to 
practically the conditions of the battle-field. Who would have 
fancied that ! 

And as for the militant photographer, he, too, was in sad 





straits at Camp Wikoff, bis only advantage being that he had 
not to stay there so long as the newspaper man. To begin with, 
he found bimself charged prohibitive prices for even the sim 
plest farm-wagon to take him about with his camera and plates, 
say fifteen or twenty dollars a day. Then imagine him witha 
dozen or so of bis kind lined up eagerly behind as many tripods, 
trying to get records for all time of Colonel Roosevelt's buck 
ing broncos with whooping cowboys astride, three or four mad 
horses, in short, charging direct upon him—coming excellently 
into focus, no doubt, but not caring a hang what they smashed 
afterward. Such a scene as this I watched one afternoon (I had 
a kodak of my own), and between dodgings and snappings re 
flected on the trials of optical science 

And imagine the unfortunate photographer trying to make a 
dark-room for the changing of 
his plates out of some corner of 
a quartermaster’s shed, with 
light filtering through scores of 
cracks, and orderlies stuffing 
these up with blankets ; or, in 
default of even such poor ac 
commodation, huddling himself 
under a blanket spread over 
some soldier's cot and working 
away thus, almost suffocating, 
his humped-up back and irregu- 
lar heavings suggesting some 
queer brown bear coming out 
of a trance. 

x ™* 4 

Here is an honor - list to be 
read with pride, a kind of hie 
rarchy of the wounded, as I got 
it from a cavalry major who 
was speaking of the large per 
centage of officers on our side 
that suffered under Spanish fire 
‘There was one brigade of 
‘that 
started out under Brigadier 
General Van Horn, but he was 
injured in coming ashore, and 
the command fell to Lieutenant-Colonel Wikoff. He was killed 
outright in the charge, and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Worth. 
onel Liscum. 


Kent’s division,” he said, 


He was shot twice, and succeeded by Lieutenant-Col 

He was shot twice, and succeeded by Lieutenant 

Colonel Ewers. And: ae finally toe@k the brigade up the hill.” 

This statement is substantially correct, although the officer gave 

it to me only from memory, and it shows that if we had brave 

men who were led, we had also brave men who were leaders. 
a * x 

There is one point that may not have been understood in 
regard to delays in furnishing things needed about camp. I 
refer to the material impossibility of moving things very rap- 
idly from the station to any given point. Here are tents that 
need board flooring : there are soldiers who need oatmeal ; in 
this hospital are sick men begging for ice ; and on every hand 
are doctors and nurses calling for this thing and that thing as 
immediately necessary. Then it turns out that all these things 
are lying at the station by the box-full, by the car-load, waiting 
on the platform and heaped up in sheds. ‘ This is a scandal,” 
cries somebody; ‘‘an outrage!” Then it is a scandal also that 
the ways to and fro were deep with mud and the air clouded 
with dust ! 

The fact is there was such an enormous accumulation of 
things at the station that the best any one could do was to 
get them away slowly. I have a photograph, reproduced here- 
with, that gives some idea of this great congestion of traffic. 
Suppose there were three or four doors in the shed froin which 
barrels and boxes aud tent equipment and miscellaneous sup 
plies could be loaded upon mule-wagons—three or four doors 
And suppose there were twenty or thirty mule- 
wagons, as usually happened, waiting for loads. It is evident 
that many of these wagons would have to wait their turn a long 
time, since the work of driving and handling was not done by 
superhuman beiugs, but by ordinary laborers—negroes, most of 
them—who got along as well as they could in the blistering sun. 
And once started on the road for a haul of two, or three, or four 
miles, these loaded wagons found themselves crushed in an end- 
less procession, with traffic coming both ways by various camp 
roads which all joined together in one neck of thoroughfare 
about half a mile beyond the station. Over that neck all 
wagons had to pass, and all conveyances and hundreds of troop 
ers, so that the scene presented there would usually suggest a 
blockade of trolley-cars on a city’s chief avenue. And this was 
nobody’s fault any more than the swarms of flies were ; it was 
something inevitable, like many features of war, that must be 
made the best of. 


and no more. 


« ** 


One of the few hospital stories that had an amusing side to it 
I got from Miss Katharine Flaherty, a nurse in the detention 
hospital. ‘*There,was a young actor,” she said, ‘‘in my ward, 
an Englishman; he had been there for weeks and showed no 
disposition to go away, although he was well on the road to 
recovery... He actually seemed to have fallen in love with the 
poor, sad life in that hospital-tent. He would sit up in a chair 
with ashawl around him and talk to us gayly by the hour—that 
is, whenever we had time to listen, but let one of the doctors 
come in sight and he would get back to bed in a jiffy, and, snug- 
gling under covers, would put on the most woe-begone expression 
and seem to be suffering tortures. > 

‘The doctors half suspected that this man was playing ’pos- 
sum, but they could not be sure, so cleverly did he keep to his 
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part. Indeed we nurses were almost deceived ourselves, al 
though we felt morally sure it was only a case of an actor act 


ing. And, any way, we did not mind having him there, for he 


was quite entertaining, and who would grudge a man the hos 
pitality of a sick-tent if he really craved it? Just think how 
poor his ordinary life must have been ! 

** Well, one day our actor, in spite of all his pretending, was 
bundled into an ambulance and sent off to Cornwall-on-the- Hud 
son, where some kind people were taking care of sick soldiers 
[ got word from one of the other men, a few days later, that the 
actor had continued his little game even while making the jour 
ney. At the station he had been seized with a violent attack 
of rheumatism, so that men had to carry him on the train, and 
all the way to Cornwall he was groaning and making a terrible 
fuss, so that the nurses were coddling him constantly, 

‘* And, between you and me, there wasn’t a thing the matter 
with him ; he was just like a big baby who wanted to be petted ; 
or perhaps it was his old love for keeping the centre of the stage.” 

os 

This same nurse told me of a remarkable conversation she 
overheard one day on an ambulance, between two men of the 
Second Infantry, who were talking bitterly about a certain 
regimental doctor and his cruelty toward sick soldiers down in 
Cuba. ‘‘ Why,” said one of these men, ‘‘ he never went to see 
his patients at all, but made them come to him, no matter how 
sick they were, and stand at attention before he would treat 
them, There was one man in a raging fever who dragged him 
self to the major’s tent, but could not stand at attention ; he 
was too weak. 

‘*Go back to your quarters, sir,’ said the major, ‘and come 
back to me when you can present yourself properly.’ 

‘* The soldier went back to his tent and died that night.” 

The men went on with similar stories about this major’s 
heartlessness, and the nurse was so impressed by these that she 
repeated them the same evening in a sick-ward to one of the 
other nurses. And a soldier lying near, catching the major’s 
name, spoke up and said: ‘I am in the Second Infantry; | 
know that doctor.” 

‘* What do you think of him ?” asked the nurse. 

The man lifted himself on his cot and said, with a gleam in 
‘Think of him ? 
had the chance ; I'd shoot him if I had to hang for it. 
what I think of him.” 


his eye: Why, I’d shoot him like a dog if I 


That’s 


And he sank back on the pillow and closed his eyes. 


The Doom of the Spanish Fleet. 


JuLy the third in the Carib Sea, 

As fair a morning as ere could be, 

What did the watchful commodore see 
Poking out of the harbor’s mouth ? 
Why, the Spanish flag-ship’s ebon snout, 
The Muria Terese, with each smoke-stack 
Streaming a smoky ribbon back, 

Turning west and hugging the shore, 
Her guus emitting a sullen roar, 

Her prow a-churning the waves to flake, 
And furrows of foam agleam in her wake ; 
And just behind and full in view 

Fleeing Iberian number two 

Vizcaya, of Spanish pride and fame, 
With guns spitting out a sheet of flame ! 
And next in order, and trim to see, 

The Cristobal Colon came speedily; 

And bringing the rear, and shielding two 
Grim destroyers, the Oquendo, 

Last of the mighty ships of Spain 

That came to battle and die in vain. 


At nine o'clock in the Carib Sea 

Was the commodore slow? Ah, no; not he! 

So up went the signal to the fleet: 
“The Spaniard is out and upon his feet ; 

Close in, battle-ships, and begin.” 

And lo! on the instant, the cannon‘s din ! 


Boom ! Boom ! from the Jowa’s opening gun ; 
Boom ! Boom! from the mighty Oregon. 

And the Texas added her rumbling note, 

And the Brooklyn spoke from her iron throat, 
And the Indiana sent her shell 

Into the Spaniards swift and well ; 

And Gloucester (yacht, little and trim) 

Fought Pluton and Furor, destroyers grim, 
And in a trice *neath Morro’s frown 

Riddled them both and sent them down ! 


Crash ! Crash ! and the Maria Terese, 
Battered and burning, shoreward flees ; 
Down comes the ensign, yellow-and-red, 
And the flag of surrender goes up instead. 
Oh, the sword of fate fell speedily 

At ten o'clock in the Carib Sea ! 


Crash! Crash! Frenzied captain and, frenzied, crew 
Are heading the wounded Oquendo 

In to the smiling Cuban shore, 

And there she grounds, to fight no more! 

Ah, the sword of fate wrote swift decree 

At ten fifteen in the Carib Sea ! 


Doom ! Doom! It fronts the prow 

Of the proud Vizcaya, tottering now, 

And shoreward, too, she turns her head, 

Her decks with hrr sailors’ life-blood red: 

Crash ! Crash! With rents agape and fallen mast, 
She shivers and reels and settles fast, 

And her haughty captain bows him low 

At the feet of a chivalrous Christian foe ; 

But the sword of fate fell speedily 

At eleven o'clock in the Carib Sea ! 


On swiftest make of Italian heels 

The Cristobal Colon onward steals, . 
Hoping in vain that her greater speed 

Will serve her well in this hour of need. 

But the Brooklyn, like a hound in gray, 
Keeps at the feet of her fleeting prey, 

And the Oregon adds her strength and might, 
And together they end the Spaniard’s flight ! 
Sixty miles he had stretched the chase, 

And now he lowers his flag in disgrace ; 

The last doomed ship to sink and die 

On the Cuban shore in the still July! 


‘* Cease firing /*’—the Brooklyn flung the signal free 
After the God-given victory. 
And "twas one o'clock in the Carib Sea! 
Epwarp WILeuR Mason. 
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Chicago Breaks Loose. 


Its PEACE JUBILEE A GREAT SUCCESS IN SPITE OF WIND, 
RAIn, AND SNOW PRESIDENT MCKINLEY THE STAR 
ATTRACTION \ SUPERB SERIES OF OVATIONS DURING 
THE Most REMARKABLE SPELL OF WEATHER CHICAGO 
Ever Hap. 


CuIcaGo had its peace jubilee, beginning Monday, October 
17th, and continuing for half the week, despite the rain which 
fell for three days and nights, and the wind which blew down 
its arches of triumph, and the snow which drifted up from 
Kansas. President McKinley was the centre about which the 
schedule of events ran. He looked into the tropical torrent 
which began to pour Monday morning and said he could stand 
it if the people could. The word was passed along that the pro- 
gramme should stand good, and from the time the Presidential 
party arrived to the time it departed it probably saw more mud 
and more kinds of bad weather than were compassed by the 
combined personal experiences of the individual members. The 
President also saw that it takes more than slush and gal]> and 
sleet to dampen the patriotism of the metropolis of the West 
and the admiration it has for the chief executive of the country 
and the men who are just from the red fields of Santiago and 
San Juan. 

It was planned to make the occasion one of grand illumina- 
tion and decoration. The city was to be hidden beneath colors 
and the night was to be radiant with festoons of incandescent 
lights ; and from every peak, from one limit to the other, a flag 
was to fly. A large and busy committee began this work a 
week before the first day of the show, and along the centre 
streets and avenues carpenters and painters and papier-mache 
experts were building monuments to the heroism of Miles, 
Shafter, Evans, Schley, Sampson, and others, and to the honor 
of the four regiments which the city sent to the war. A major- 
ity of them stood upon insecure foundations and were blown 
into kindling before the great people of the hour arrived. The 
glittering evening pageants became an endless panorama of 
dripping umbrellas, while the miles of soggy bunting dripped 
red and purple to the sidewalk. But Chicago had the jubilee 

President and Mrs. McKinley arrived in Chicago Saturday 
evening, October 15th. This settled all doubts as to crowds of 
people which the city would have during its festive week. The 
President had been greeted by unprecedented throngs in Omaha 
and the towns along the route of the tour. It seemed the Presi 
dent brought the enthusiastic mobs with him. He had no 
sooner left the train at a suburban station and slipped away in 
a closed carriage to the home of Captain Lafayette McWilliams 
than he was surrounded with men and women who had come 
prepared to stay a week if necessary. There were hundreds 
and thousands tramping the sod about the house all day Sun- 
day, quarreling and disputing with the detachment of police 
with which the authorities seemed to think it was necessary to 
guard the President at all times. The cheering and noise dis- 
tur bed the peace of the Sabbath, and in the early evening the 
Presiden. started for the thanksgiving meeting at the Audito- 
rium. The great theatre was packed. The audience, numbering 
nearly 7.000, stretched from the back of the stage to the further- 
most corner of the fourth gallery. It received the President 
with a mighty demonstration—even though it was Sunday. 

President McKinley, for the third time in his life, became 
Dr. McKinley, Monday morning. The LL.D. degree was con- 
ferred by the Chicago University (Baptist) in the midst of a 
hurricane laden with water. The 3,000 students from all the 
affiliated schools stood unflinchingly in the weather while their 
clothing became soaked, The robes of the faculty in cap and 
gown clung to the professors’ legs as they plodded around the 
campus in the flood. All joined in a procession which met the 
President at President Harper’s house. The scholastic and mili- 
tary escort then countermarched, and the few were admitted to 
Kent Theatre, the largest of the university halls. A halt was 
made at Haskell Museum, where President McKinley put on 
the university gown, with chevrons of the order into which he 
was about to be admitted. 

President Harper supported President McKinley as the two 
walked down the centre aisle to the little platform under a 
patriotic shield and the flag. The guests arose as the candidate 
for the honorary degree appeared, and applauded until he had 
taken a seat at the right of the more imposing seat reserved for 
President Harper. A special commencement—or convocation, 
as the Chicago University calls the graduation day—had been 
arranged for this event. William McKinley was the single 
member of the class. Rev. Alonzo K. Parker delivered the 
address on behalf of the trustees, and Professor Albion W. 
Small spoke on behalf of the congregation. Professor Small 
was repeatedly interrupted during his address as he gave the 
candidate before him credit for virtues of many and heroic 
kinds. Thereupon, the dean arose, and President Harper nod- 
ded to President McKinley that he should also stand. The dean 
read his commendation of William McKinley to President Har- 
per in Latin. The President listened attentively. As the dean 
finished, President McKinley, standing, turned to President 
Harper, sitting, and listened to more Latin, descriptive of why 
the degree was to be granted. There was a murmur of wonder 
in the hall that President Harper did not rise as he addressed 
the President, but the wonder was quieted when the outsiders 
were told that an unbreakable custom in granting degrees is for 
the candidate to stand and the president of the university to 
sit. A cowl of rarest silk was slipped over President McKin- 
ley’s head, the sign of the degree. The band under the window, 
in the pouring rain, played ‘‘ America,” and President McKin- 
ley, hooded and gowned, slipped through the back door, bowing 
to thousands of school-girls, children, and men, who had braved 
the terrible weather for just the passing glimpse. 

The President could not resist the impulsive love and curi- 
osity which kept the streets filled all during the raging of the 
tempest. He many times stopped his carriage to bow to dele- 
gations of children and veterans who were shifting about in 
efforts to locate the chief magistrate. He held one public hand- 
shaking reception, Mouday afternoon, in the First Regiment 
Armory, in Michigan Avenue. A line of a few more than three 
thousand managed to get to him during the time set. The same 
persisting and insisting and jostling crowd banked up against the 
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armory, and when the President went out he saw all the neigh 
boring windows filled, and his drive down Michigan Boulevard 
was practically a chase. All the people on bicycles and in cabs 
undertook to pass the Presidential carriage and get a peep at 
him through the window. It was still raining, even though it 
seemed all the water not in the seas had already fallen 

Chicago was packed with visitors Tuesday morning. The 
railroads brought in 100,000 during Monday and Monday night, 
and the man from Oklahoma could be seen everywhere with his 
carpet-grip and big valise. This day was devoted to mass-meet 
ings. President McKinley went to the greatest of them all, the 
Auditorium, again filled to the ceiling. The audience loosed its 
lungs in favor of everybody. General Miles tried to slip into 
a box without being seen. A man far up shouted, ‘‘ The hero of 
Santiago,” and the commanding general had to get up and nod to 
step the demonstration. Chinese Minister Wu Ting Fang and 
his suite were given a hand, as was also Corean Minister Chin 
Pom Yé. Secretary Cornelius N. Bliss and Postmaster-General 
Charles Emory Smith were hailed with more applause. Secre- 
tary Lyman J. Gage was greeted as a Chicago man, while Secre- 
tary James Wilson and General Shafter, in the same box, were 
received like the others. It took some time for this preliminary 
enthusiasm to wear out, but it was at its best as soon as the 
President appeared, escorted by former Governor of Illinois 
Richard J. Oglesby and Thomas B. Bryan. The welcome lasted 
about five minutes, when the programme was started, consisting 
of addresses by Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, George R. 
Peck, of Chicago, and Judge Emory Speers, of Georgia. The 
people called for the President at the end, and after hesitation 
he spoke about one hundred words, eulogizing the patriotism of 
the orators and predicting that ‘‘ justice and humanity shall 
characterize the final settlement of peace as they have distin- 
guished the progress of the war.” 

Mrs. Potter Palmer managed the jubilee ball, the proceeds of 
which go tothe soldiers and soldiers’ families. President Mc- 
Kinley said he would look in upon the scene, and this settled 
the financial end of that enterprise. The boxes alone sold for 
$11,000, and the single tickets brought the total receipts to a 
little more than $25,000. It all goes into the relief fund, the 
general committee standing all the expense. President McKin- 
ley, the Cabinet, and military escort came upon the floor at ten 
o'clock, Tuesday evening, and the jam of the inaugural ball was 
repeated. There was a little introducing by the ball managers, 
until all the thousands in the Auditorium came trooping down 
from the upper galleries and tried for a personal introduction 
themselves. This rather upset the plans, and the President 
withdrew at the first possible moment. There were no decora- 
tions in the theatre, except roses and ferns at the Presidential 
box. Chicago’s best gowns were displayed, all the details of 
the affair being under the direction of the society dictators. 
The applause was not the loud kind they had had outside, but 
was the enthusiasm patted out from gloved hands, 

The jubilee parade was scheduled for Wednesday, the 19th, 
and the rain did all it could to stop it. The whole territory 
from which the crowds were to be gathered was running new 
rivers or shoveling snow. This cut the numbers of visitors 
down, but all Chicago was out. It is impossible to do more 
than estimate the magnificent mob which lined six miles of 
streets while the procession, which took three hours to pass a 
given point, marched in the slop and drizzle. Windows at the 
top of the sky-scrapers brought good values. The curbs were 
ten deep ; all traffic was driven from the down-town district 
thousands of private grand-stands were built ; a score of im- 
mense public ones filled every available space ; the tops of the 
buildings were used in many cases. It was the biggest jam 
since the world’s fair. The procession itself was not extraordi- 
nary—save for the sentiment. The feature again was the Presi- 
dent, next to soldiers who enlisted for war and who have be- 
come greater heroes than they used to be as militia. Grand 
Army veterans had the right of the line; the Presidential party, 
the Oriental diplomats, the mayors of other cities, and all the 
distinguished guests led the second division. It was about the 
customary Memorial-day parade—save for the flavor the war 
and the President gave it. 

President McKinley answered a toast—‘t Our Country ”—at 
the banquet in the evening, in the Auditorium dining - hall. 
Clark Howell, of Atlanta, told of the re-united country. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, former Vice-President of the United States, 
toasted the President, while General Miles and Admiral George 
Brown and Captain Sigsbee stood up for the army and navy. 
President Angeli spoke for international arbitration, and Sec- 
retary of Treasury Lyman J. Gage took a look into the coun- 
try’s future. This was the official close of the jubilee, as the 
President's plans took him away after the banquet, but he con- 
sented to give Chicago another day, in view of the rains, re- 
maining until Thursday night to see a bicycle parade, headed 
by Mayor Carter H. Harrison. This ended the jubilee, but not 
the weather. H. R. Lowrie. 


A Tribute to the Heroic Regulars. 


CINCINNATI PREPARING A MASSIVE AND COSTLY BRONZE 
TABLET TO COMMEMORATE THE COURAGE OF THE SIXTH 
INFANTRY AT SAN JUAN. 


THE most splendid tribute ever erected to the heroism of a 
regiment in the United States regular army is about to be 
placed on the massive stone tower which is the most striking 
structure at Fort Thomas, Kentucky, just above Cincinnati. 
After the battles before Santiago last July, when news of the 
magnificent conduct of the Sixth Infantry in the awful assault 
upon the trenches of San Juan hill was confirmed, the citizens 
of Cincinnati promptly set on foot the project for thus honor- 
ing the regiment. The necessary sum was raised by a commit- 
tee from the Chamber of Commerce. This committee adopted 
the designs and inscriptions proposed by Mr. H. L. Bridwell, 
and requested Mr. H. F. Farny, painter, and Mr. J. H. Gest, 
director of the art museum, together with the designer, to 
choose a sculptor and complete the work. The sculptor chosen 
was Mr. Clement J. Barnhorn, an artist of distinction. The 
designer of the tablet, Mr. H. L. Bridwell, is well known. He 
has designed some noticeably attractive and original covers for 
tte Century and Scribner’s magazines during the past fifteen 


46: 
years, and numerous book-covers. His chief work has been the 
large decorative posters used by the leading theatrical compa 
nies. Many of these have been noticeably unique and beautiful 
It was at his suggestion that the project was originally urged by 
the Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune 

The deeds of the Sixth Regular Infantry during the three 
bloody days in front of Santiago are of too recent record to 
need repetition. The Sixth, under command of Licutenant- 
Colonel Harry C. Egbert (now brigadier-general), who fell 
badly wounded at San Juan hill, together with the Sixteenth 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE HEROIC REGULARS AT SAN JUAN. 


Regulars, comprised Hawkins’s brigade, and formed the centre 
of the terrible assault upon that position. During the frightful 
crawl up the slope the command had been transferred to Major 
Charles W. Miner, and it was an officer of the Sixth—Captain 
Kennon—who reached the summit first. The Sixth and Six- 
teenth were supported by the Thirteenth, Twenty-fourth, and 
Eighth infantry, but the glory of the capture of the block- 
house and of leading the assault belongs undeniably to the 
Sixth and Sixtcenth regiments, both of which sustained losses 
greater than any others in the campaign. The Sixth lost 36.66 
per cent. of its officers and 26.32 per cent. of its men there. It 
is one of the historic regiments of the regulararmy. Emt roid- 
ered upon its regimental flags are the names of most of the se- 
vere actions of every American war. The tablet will cost about 
$2,500, and will be one of the largest of the kind ever erected in 
this country. It will be ten feet high and seven and one-half 
feet wide. 

The Sixth Infantry was stationed at Fort Thomas five years. 











THE MASSIVE STONE TOWER AT FORT THOMAS, KENTUCKY, 
UPON WHICH THE TABLET IS TO BE PLACED. 


Cincinnati is very fond of the regiment, which has a remark- 
ably high record for intelligence and good behavior. The 
‘send-off ” when they went to the war was tremendously im- 
pressive. But on their return from Montauk, though it was at 
midnight, an extraordinary demonstration occurred. Two days 
later a formal parade was made through the streets of Cincin- 
nati. The troops were decked with roses, the streets strewn 
with flowers, and the battle-flags hung with wreaths. The 
musicians of Cincinnati, learning that the famous band of the 
Sixth had gone to pieces through fire and fever, said: *‘ We 
will give them such music to march behind as American reg- 
ulars never heard before !” And they joined in déne great band 
of nearly 200 pieces, the brave, emaciated bandmaster of the 
Sixth heading them all. Celebrated cornetists, famous instru- 
mental soloists and fine players, known in a dozen cities, joined 
in this magnificent band—a wonderful sight and a splendid 
tribute. 


See What Ten Cents Will Do! 


‘ How ” is the title of a well-printed little book of 165 pages, 
the greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you how 
to do 150 different things of interest to men, women, and chil- 
dren, and will be sent to any one who will cut out this notice 
from LEstre’s WEEKLY and forward it, with ten cents in 
stamps or currency, to the Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘‘ How” is full of just the kind of 
information that every person wants. 
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THE NAVAL PARADE AT THE PHILADELPHIA PEACE JUBILER. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT MEMORIAL ARCH SPANNING THE CORNER OF WASHINGION AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO.—{WAR SCENES DECORATING THE 
ARCA WERE PAINTED AFTER H. C CHRISTY’S FAMOUS WAR ILLUSTRATIONS IN ‘LESLIE'S WEEKLY.”] 
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THE IMPRESSIVE PEACE JUBILEES AT CHICAGO AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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President McKinley. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY ASSEMBLING AT THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO, FOR THE JUBILEE BALL.—/ roma 
flash-light photograph taken for * Leslie’s Weekly” by special permission of the President, 
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THE IMPOSING PEACE-JUBILEE BALL AT THE AUDITORIUM HOTEL, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 18TH, 1898 


E VICTORY OVER SPAIN. 


[ADE MORE NOIBLE LY THE PRESENCE OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY.—ISEx lace 363.) 
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The Hobson of the North! 


How Cussinc BLew Up THE *‘ ALBEMARLE ”—iHr Most 
Heroic Act or THE CiviL WaAP THE Story Toul 
FOR THE First TiwMeE BY THE WiIpow iLJEUTENANT 
CUSHING \ MARVELOUS ADVENTURE AND Mirra‘ 


uLous ESCAPE 
ALL through the spring and summer ol .90« great anxiety 


was felt by the government in regard to the condition of affairs 


In the sur or North Caro 
lina. The Albemarle, a for 
midaiu ouciad ram, had 
suadeniy appeared in t! 


Roancke Piver, recaptured 
the town of Plymouth, forced 
the surrender of a brigade 


an uu. cnat section of coun 
try. She was built expressly 
to operate in waters, 


lear the 


these 

Albemark 

Fed 
Her 


two of 


and to 
Pamlico sounds of 
fleets 
encounter with 


and 
eral and 
first 
our ships, lashed together, r¢ 
sulted in the loss of the South 


troops 


field, by ramming ; the flight 
of the Miami without the 
ram’s firing a shot. Terror 


spread throughout the squad 


any 


ron, for the ram might a 


moment come out of ths river, 
and our navy had no ships 
able to cope with her 
Nothing short of the A/be 
marle’s destruction could al 
lay the grave apprehensions 
of the Navy Department. It 
Lieuten 
submitted to Ad 
miral S. P. Lee two plans for 


was at this time that 





ant Cushing 


LIEUTENANT CUSHING. 


the ram’s destruction, either of which he was willing to under 

take, though one had his preference. The admiral approved 
and sent him to Washington to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Gideon Welles, who gave him confidential orders to proceed to 
New York and report to Admiral Gregory, who was instructed 
to furnish whatever Lieutenant Cushing required. Two picket 

boats about forty feet in length were chosen, fitted with small 
engines, propelled bya screw. The bow was floored over to hold 
a twelve-pounder howitzer, and a spar fourteen feet in length to 
hold the torpedo was fastened by a hinge at the side of the boat. 
While awaiting these preparations the lieutenant made a hasty 
trip to western New York, to confide his great secret to his 
mother and invoke her blessing and prayers. On his 
the launch was taken into the North River, where Cushing ex- 
ploded one or more torpedoes to understand their mechanism. 
The launches, each in charge of an officer and a few men, were 
taken through the canals and water-ways from New York to 
Roanoke Sound. Here, for the first time, Lieutenant Cushing 
explained to his men the object of the expedition, and that he 
wanted no volunteers who expected ever to return alive 
one of the seven men volunteered, and the eight additicnal ones 
selected from different ships were offered a month's pay by 
their less favored mates to be allowed to go in their stead. 

It was eight miles from the mouth of the Roanoke to where 
the Albemarle was moored at the wharf before Plymouth. 
Several thousand troops occupied town and forts and held both 
banks of the river, which averaged 200 yards in width. On 
the wreck of the Southfield a careful lookout was known to be 
kept, and a gun to command the river. 
to surprise, much less to capture or destroy, their formidable 
foe. Cushing’s own words, since become famous, that ‘* Impos- 
sibilities are for the timid,” were exemplified that night. About 
midnight of the 27th of October—a pitch-dark, dismal Friday 
night, with occasional showers—the launch set out upon her 
perilous and desperate errand, having in tow a cutter With a 
few men, whose duty it was to board the Southfield in case of 
discovery, and prevent rockets or an alarm being given. Suc 
cess depended upon silence and a surprise. To this end, the 
small engine was covered with tarpaulins to shut off light and 
sound. By running at low speed the machinery seemed almost 
noiseless. 

Cushing held four lines, the detaching and exploding lines of 
the torpedo, and two more attached respectively to the ankle 
and wrist of the engineer, that orders might be conveyed with- 
out sound. They passed the Southfield within thirty feet of the 
pickets without discovery, cud soon afterward were stealthily 
approaching the town. It was now the lieutenant’s intention to 
land his small force unobserved, board the ram, cut her fasten- 
ings, and ‘‘ take her alive,” as he termed it, depending for suc- 
cess upon the suddenness of the surprise and attack, but as they 
neared the landing a dog barked end the aroused sentry hailed 
Receiving no reply he hailed again, and fired. Silence was no 
longer necessary. They were discovered. Ordering the cutter 
to return and capture the pickets on the wreck, Cushing steamed 
rapidly ahead to the ram and discovered that she was surround- 
ed by logs chained together and boomed out about thirty feet 
from her, on purpose to prevent such an attack as he bad in 
view. 

The alarm was now general. Bells were rung, rattles sprung, 
and the air was full of shot directed upon the launch. High 
bonfires on the shore lit the scene, but the lieutenant ran close 
alongside the ironclad to inspect the obstruction which threat- 
ened to defeat his plan. Then he sbeered off to the middle of the 
river, in order to turn and come bow on at full speed, trusting 
that the logs had been long enough in the water to have become 
slimy, when his boat would slide over and into the pen with the 
foe, from whence there was no escape. His hopes were realized, 
and he was soon receiving the heavy musketry fire at close range 
and within ten feet of the muzzle of the hundred-pounder gun, 
which was being depressed as rapidly as possible to blow them 
and their boat out of the water. 

Standing in the bow of his boat, Cushing had a few moments 


return 


Every 


It seemed impossible 
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before directed the firing of the howitzer, in reply to the rebel 
for surrender, and directed the 
proper adjustment of the torpedo-spar under the ram’s quarter 


demana now he as calmly 


When ready, he gave a vigorous pull on the line held in his 


right hand, which detached the torpedo and it dropped into the 


wate! [t was an awtul moment of suspense to every brave 
man in the launch, but success depended upon patient waiting 
for the missile to rise and touch the ram, When that slight 
shock was felt on the line held in the left hand, then, and 
not till then, did the lieutenant gently pull the last lanyard 


explosion, just as his hand was cut by a bullet 


' 
The explosion and the discharge of the 


which caused the 


’s gun seemed 


i/hemartle 


simultaneous (n enor 
mous volume of water 
was thrown up, which 
overwhelmed the 
launch. Calling upon 
his men to save them 
selves, and twice refus = 


ing to surrender, Cush 
off coat 
shoes and plunged into 


ing threw and 
striking 
middle of the 
Boats 
the 
his name called, 

fellow 

went down with a gurgling yell not far from him 


the icy water 
out for the 
out 


river, were 


rescuing men. He 
heard 
and one poor 
Becinning to feel numb and exhausted, be overtook another 


man who said he could kee; longer. Placing an arn’ 
about him, the lieutenant encouraged and helped him a while, 
sank like a log Not long after, Cushing himself 


but his feet touched something soft, and, unable to 


up no 


when he 
gave up, 
do more, he fell forward, to find it was land and his head was 
out of 


nearly fri 


water. Lying thus, almost wholly in the water and 
he fell asleep, and awoke to feel the bright, 


Grateful for life, and vividly 


Zen 
warm sun shining upon him. 


realizing his danger, an intense determination to escape took 


possession of his mind. Not forty yards away was a fort with 
the sentry pacing the parapet. Excited people were moving 
about the town Watching till the sentry’s attention was 


attracted elsewhere, Cushing ran swiftly toward the swamp, 
but dropped when the guard resumed his march, to find himself 
between two paths and scarcely concealed by tall, thin grass 
Lying on his back and digging elbows and heels into the 
sandy soil, he began to back himself to safer shelter. Just then 
some men came down the path, so near as almost to tread upon 
Redoubling 
his efforts till feet and elbows were raw, he gained the swamp, 
through which he worked for hours ; thorns cut and tore his 
flesh. At times he had to lay his body on the soft mire and 
pull along by his hands, catching at roots, brambles, and any- 
thing which afforded help. Emerging from this upon an open- 
ing whence rebel soldiers were seen sinking schooners in the 


him, but so excited and eager as not to see him. 


river, and passing some distance in the rear, he came to a corn- 
field and encountered an old darky whom he persuaded with 
money and Scriptural quotations to go into the town and find if 
the Albemarle was really sunk. Cushing did not think of food 
or anything but of his great purpose, and when he found that 
the ram was at the bottom of the river his joy was unbounded. 
From another swamp to a dense wood, so dark he had almost 
to feel his way, he was providentially led to the only place in 
all that region where help could be found. He came out upon a 
dark, crooked stream, to the opposite bank of which a square- 
ended ‘‘ dingy ” with one oar lay ‘‘ toggled” to the roots of a 


cypress. Near by some rebel pickets were taking their mid-day 
meal. In one moment he had dropped into the water, loosed 


the boat, and was swimming beside it around the first bend, 
when he clambered in, pushing and paddling as only a man 
could for liberty. Before midnight he reached the open sound. 
Had the sea been less calm his clumsy boat could not have lived 
in it. As it was, he had to paddle all on one side to keep it in 
the course, steering by a star. Coming within hail of our ships, 
Cushing gave the “Ship ahoy!” with his last remaining 
strength, and sank into the bottom of his boat overcome with 
fatigue, cold, hunger, and excitement. 

For more than ten hours he had paddled without ceasing, 
and his body was asleep, save arms and brain. Very suspicious- 
ly the Valley City picked him up, but when they found it was 
indeed Cushing, herald of his own success, great demonstrations 
were made. Rockets were thrown up, the men cheered ship, 
and the hero, done up in oil and cotton, was carried about the 
deck. 

One other man escaped. Two were drowned, and the others 
captured and putin prisons. A few days afterward Plymouth 
was recaptured by our fleet, and in four months the war had 
ceased. Cushing’s whole career shows that he was a man of 
great courage, energy, and resource. His heroic daring has 
been sometimes imputed to inconsiderate recklessness. Careful 
investigation of his record exonerates him from this charge. 
His exploits were always carefully planned and most brilliantly 
executed, showing judgment, sagacity, and courage of the high- 
est order. Admiral Farragut, who was endowed with like hero- 
ism, said: ‘‘ While no navy has braver officers than ours, young 
Cushing was the hero of the war.” 

There are two survivors of the Albemarle exploit, Paymaster 
F. B. Swan, of Brookline, Massachusetts, and Daniel George, 
who was in the launch under the name of William Smith. 

KATHARINE LOUISE CUSHING. 


[Eprror1aL Notre.—The accompanying sketch of the launch and 
the torpedo used by Cushing in blowing up the Albemarle was drawn 
for this article by Mrs. Cushing. From the same source we have re- 
ceived the following descriptive note by Mr. J. R. Soley: ‘‘In consid- 
ering the merits of Cushing's success with this exceedingly compli- 
cated instrument, it must be remembered that nothing short of the 
utmost care in preparation could keep its mechanism in working or- 
der ; that in making ready to use it, it was necessary to keep the end 
of the spar elevated until the boat had surmounted the boom of logs, 
and to judge accurately the distance in order to stop the boat’s head- 
way at the right point ; that the spar must then be losvered with the 
same precision of judgment ; that the detaching lanyard must then be 
pulled firmly, but without a jerk; that, finally, the position of the 
torpedo under the knuckle of the ram must be calculated to a nicety, 
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and that by a very gentle strain on me twenty-five or thirty 


feet long the trigger-pin must be withdrawn. Cushing had attac 

to his person four separate lines, v the detaching-lanyard, the trig 
ger-line, and two lines to direct the nu ements of the boat, one of 
which was fastened to the wrist and t other to the ankle of the 
engineer. He was also directing the adjustment of the spar by the 


halyard The management of all these lines required as much exact 
ness and delicacy of touch as a surgical operation. A single error in 
their employment, even a pull too much or too little, would render the 


whole expedition abortive. The scheme was carried out under a fire 


of musketry so hot that several bullets passed through his clothing, 


and the work was done directly in front of the muzzle of a 100-pounder 


rifle, and carried out with perfect success. It is safe to say that the 








LIEUTENANT CUSHING’S WIDOW. 


naval history of the world affords no other example of such marvelous 


coolness and professional skill as that shown by Cushing in the de- 


struction of the Albemarle 


A Noble [lother and Her Sons. 


How THEY 
COUNTRY. 


THe Cu _HING Boys AND Diep FOR THEIR 


In a recent address, the Hon. W 
York) Times, facts of special interest 
at this time in regard tothe mother and brothers of the Lieuten 


. D. McKinstry, of the Water- 
town (New re lated some 


ant Cushing whose exploit in blowing upthe Albemarle is so 
graphically told in these columns by Mrs. K. L. 


widow of the lieutenant. 


Cushing, the 
At the time of the war the Cushing 
family lived at Fredonia, New York, and it is in this village 
that the widow of the hero of the Mr. 
McKinstry describes the 
visit of Lieutenant Cush 
ing to his mother just 
before leaving for the 
South, and tells how he 
confided to her the nat- 


i/bemarle now resides. 


ure of his proposed un- 
dertaking with the rebel 
warship. He says she 
kept the terrible secret 
locked in her bosom. She 
couid not have any con- 
fidant, for on the secrecy 
of the mission depended 





its success, and therefore 
j she bore the burden all 
alone, and listened day 
by day to hear of the fate 
Ls. of her darling boy ; and 
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LIEUTENANT CUSHING. each prayer - meeting 

night, in the old Baptist 
church, she knelt and sought help and strength. At length, 
when the news came that the expedition had been a success 
and her boy was the hero of the nation, still she only thanked 
God that his life was spared, and kept the same humility with 
which she had bowed in prayer. ‘ Ah, Willie,” she said to 
him, when he returned with the shoulder-straps of a lieutenant 
commander, with the flush of victory on him and the plaudits 
of the nation ringing in his ears, ‘* Ah, Willie, beware of pride, 
for many is the time I have put you to bed while I mended 
your only suit of clothes.’ 

** Al” Cushing, an almost beardless boy, fell at his gun just 
in front of that wild charge of Picket’s division on the field of 
Gettysburg. If you ever happen to visit the cyclorama of the 
battle of Gettysburg you will see him pictured there. Every 
man had been shot down in the battery which he commanded, 
and he worked the gun alone. An exploded shell had torn open 
his abdomen, and he held the wound closed with his open hand 
while with the other he pulled the lanyard and fired his gun 
right in the face of the rushing column. ‘I'll give them one 
more shot, General Webb,” he said to that officer, who was just 
riding up with re-enforcements, and he fell back dead, 

Howard Cushing served in the cavalry and distinguished 
himself in the battles about Vicksburg, and after the war fell 
by an Apache arrow in an Indian fight. Milton, another, was 
pay master in the navy and died since the war. In the cemetery 
at Fredonia, Chautauqua County, this State, is a granite monu- 
ment, On one face, under crossed anchors, is the name of Com- 
mander William B. Cushing; on another, under crossed can- 
non, is the name of Alonzo B. Cushing ; on a third side, under 
crossed sabres, the name of Howard Cushing; and on the 
fourth, again under the navy emblem, Milton B. Cushing ; but 
high above them allis carved: ‘‘ In memory of the noble mother 
of four brave sons, Mary B. Cushing.” 


Two Letters. 


Her cheeks were aflame when the postman came, 
Her heart gave a glad. glad bound, 
For she knew that a letter would bear her name 
And come in the morning round. 
And a sweetheart's love reached miles and miles, 
While pride rose more than its wont, 
And her face grew sweet with a wealth of smiles 
For the soldier-boy at the front. 
oa . . « * * 
At the postman’s hail two cheeks grew pale, 
And a heart seemed sudden oppressed, 
As the letter that came in the morning's mail 
Was clasped to a mother's breast. 
For a mother’s heart had its fateful fears, 
Its fears of the battle’s brunt, 
And the faded eyes were adim with tears 
For the soldier-boy at the front. 
Roy FarrReitu GREENE. 
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QUARTER-DECK OF HER MAJESTY’S BATTLE-SHIP “ RODNEY,” 
PHOTOGRAPH BY SYMONDS, 





FORECASTLE OF HER MAJESTY’S FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP “ RESOLUTION,” 
From A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE SHE Was UNDER Way, BY SYMONDS. 
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FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ ROYAL SOVEREIGN.” SECOND-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ DREADNAUGHT.” 











FIRST-CLASS BATTLE SHIP ‘‘ BENBOW.” 
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FIRST-CLASS TURRET-SHIP ‘*‘ SANSPAREIL.” FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘**‘ RODNEY.” 
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FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ HOWE.’ FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ TRAFALGAR.” 
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FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ EMPRESS OF INDIA.” 











p ‘*HOTSPUS,” WITH TORPEDO-NETS SPREAD. THE TORPEDO-BOAT,. DESTROYER ‘‘ WHITING,” STEAMING AT 32.8 KNOTS 
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FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ COLLINGWOOD.” FIRST-CLASS BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ NILE.” 


BATTLE-SHIPS. 


H HAS BEEN RECENTLY PREPARING FOR A POSSIBLE WAR WITH FRANCE. 
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THE ENGLISH BATTLE-SHIP ‘“ MAGNIFICENT ” 
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THE ‘‘ JEAN BART,” BOW VIEW. 


THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ DEVASTATION.” 
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THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ NEPTUNE.” THE FRENCH BATTLE-SHIP ‘‘ HOCHE.” 


THE FIGHTING VESSELS OF FRANCE. 
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General Howard Defends Shafter. 


THE FAMOUS VETERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR TELLS How SHarF 
TER FOUGHT AND WON THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO 
UNPUBLISHED facts KroUGHT TO LIGHT—GENERAL 
HoWARD SUMMARIZES THE WORK OF THE WAR, AND 
SEES THE HAND O» GOD IN THE RESULT. 


WILLIAM R. SHAFTER | have known many years. His regi- 
battle of 


I commanded a brigade 


ment, Seventh Michigan, was i: my command at the 
Fredericksburg, lith, 1862, 


in Sumner’s Givision at tae bative of Fair Oaks. 


December 
He was still in 
as wounded about the satne time that I 
s said that Shafter that day had 
and could honorably have stayed away 
He did not do this, but fought 
with his regiment, and after te was wounded remained on the 


the old regiment, and v 
was, and not far from me, It 
been detached on dvuvy 
from the field during the action 


battle-field doing ccuspicuous service for hours, when most men 
would have been in tue bospital. It was after that engagement 
that he was musterec out of che Seventh and was promoted by 
Shafter had a 
variety of experiences during the Civil War, and passed through 


his Governor to a majorship in the Nineteenth. 


several grades, from a first lieutenancy to a full colonelcy, by 
regular promotion, He received two brevets, that of colonel 
and brigadier-generai, anc last of all, a medal of honor for do- 
ing brilliant work ouisice uf the line of his duty. 

W hen I had tie command of the division of the Pacific, from 
1885 to 1888, Shafter was under me as colonel of the First In- 
fantry, being Labitually stationed at Angel Island. I found 
him very energetic in our field exercises, and determined to 
have his regiment in the very best condition possible. 
surprised when others were promoted over his head, for cer 


I was 


tainly Shafter’s peace record on the frontiers of Mexico and 
elsewhere in the interior was capital. But the law gives the 
President the authority, in fact, the absolute right, to make 
such selection as he pleases to fill the place of a general officer 
I did not much wonder, then, 
that Shafter, who, like Alger, was a Michigan man, was at last 


whenever a vacancy inay occur, 


promoted to a brigadiership in the regular army, and that not 
long after that he was made by McKinley a major-general of 
volunteers. 

While I was in ‘kampa, in May, I had many pleasant inter- 
views with Shafier. He was organizing his Fifth Army Corps, 
and commanding besides the extensive encampments there and 
at Port Tampa, eighv miles distant. As a delegate of the Army 
and Navy Christian Commission, I went to every part of Shaf- 
ter’s command, 
tentment. 


‘There was order, discipline, and habitual] con- 
it was very difficult to secure supplies. At times 
there were delays in the ordnance material. The quartermas- 
ters’ stores—properly ordered—such as wagons, ambulances, 
camp and garrison equipage of every kind, and commissary 
goods, would often be brought to Tampa and left by the rail- 
way at the wrong place, sometimes in freight-cars, and some- 
times dumped upon the ground or carried through to the fa- 
mous Tamva port. The artillery officers often in my presence 
scolded because they did not obtain their complete outfit from 
General Flagler the ordnance chief ; they also wanted uniforms 
for their recruits, and had an insufficient number of horses to 
draw their batteries. And at last only a part of the artillery 
could be taken, and much of the cavalry was compelled to leave 
their horses and recruits behind them when the forward move- 
ment for Cuba was finally made. 

These are, however, common troubles in our country every 
time we undertake to mobilize a considerable force. I suppose 
the voluminous report of the honorable search-light commit- 
tee, which Secretary Alger asked for and the President has at 
last succeeded in bringing together, will be able to tell why the 
troops from Tampa, Mobile, and elsewhere were not in the 
finest order and completely furnished with ordnance, quarter- 
master’s, commissary, and medical supplies before leaving the 
United States; and why there was any lack anywhere in the 
transport service itself. But 1 fear that their report will be so 
voluminous that even the pessimists of the land will not be able 
to get much out of it. Knowing Shafter’s characteristics, I am 
sure the committee will never bring home to him any heavy 
blame. 

With regard to our army and navy commission, Shafter ex- 
pressed himself as delighted with our efforts—with the supply 
of soldier conveniences, and the entertainment our meetings 
afforded all hands on the Tampa heights, at the Moody Taber- 
When I spoke 
to him about these things he exclaimed : ‘* Oh, how much better 
your meetings than to let them (the men) frequent the horrid 
dives and the low traps set for them in this town.” He was ear- 
nestly desirous to have order and keep up a reasonable morale 
amorg his troops. After parting with the general at Tampa 
I did not see him again till we met in Santiago harbor. On 
the Vixen, with Captain Sharp, its commander, I was taking 
into my gaze the first impressions of a magnificent panorama, 
when I caught sight of Shafter and several members of his 
staff who were on a sizable quartermaster’s tug. Shafter called 
out that he would come right over to the Viren and see me. I 
saw him start and slowly descend the narrow stairway to the 
main-deck of the tug. He moved slowly and had a very differ- 
ent appearance from his cheerful, hearty aspect at Tampa. He 
was evidently very much worn, and appeared saddened by the 
responsibilities, cares, and fatigues of the exciting campaign 
through which he had recently passed. I was more impressed 
with this when he was slowly working his way among the stores 
on the . nay and descending a steep plank to our floating-dock. 
Here I m.* him and we grasped hands. He spoke pleasantly, 
but I missed his usual cheerful smile. We went on board to- 
cether after I had greeted two members of his staff who were 
present, Colonels Humphrey and Miley, both of whom had 
served most acceptably with myself a few years before. I had 
heard that there was a littie feeling not of the pleasantest kind 
between the army and navy officers operating in that part of 
Cuba. Shafter hardly noticed Captain Sharp, who was near 
me, when I turned and said to him, ‘‘ General, this is Captain 
Sharp, a nephew of General Grant, and,” jocosely I added, ‘* he 
belongs to the royal family.” Shafter laughed, turned, and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, it is Captain Sharp! I did not recognize him. I 
am glad to see him.” I then saw that the first coolness did not 


nacle, the chapel, and at the regimental camps. 
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arise from any premeditation, but was because Shafter, evi- 
dently weary, was preoccupied with me and the occasion of my 
coming. 

We went on board all together. When I remarked that the 
general had not been much injured by his fever he replied: 
” No, not much, but I have lost forty pounds since I came here.” 
He could well afford to lose forty pounds, for be had weighed 
over three hundred. Shafter glanced around in a way that made 
me think that he wanted me by myself, so we stepped out and 
walked toward the after part of the steamer and began to talk 
concerning the campaign. Shafter then became very sprightly 
and said: ‘* Come, general, let us go up to the next deck.” I 
was surprised to see how quickly he ascended the steep stairway 
to the upper deck. [I am sure I should have been out of breath 
if I had undertaken to carry 270 pounds up that ladder. Shafter, 
though fleshy, was strong and muscular. He is five feet eleven 
in height and has a singularly fine-sshaped head—one that a 
sculptor might delight to chisel in marble. 

Shafter showed me about where they stood—he and his offi 
cers—when they took their first look at Santiago, then explained 
how the approach was made and the plan of the battle ; how 
General Duffield with his regiments had made a demonstration 
against Aguadores while the main army was approaching along 
a higher road farther north ; how El Pozo had been taken pos 
session of and Grimes’s battery located. There was the move 
ment then frem El Pozo, very much like the opening of a fan, 
with the handle near Grimes’s hill. Shafter did not like to 
leave El Caney occupied by Spaniards, a strong place and well 
fortified, while he advanced from El Pozo toward the city. 
General Lawton’s division was sent and, though it took longer 
than was anticipated, on the first of July disposed of El Caney. 
Meanwhile, Kent’s and Wheeler’s divisions (Sumner command 
ing the latter till Wheeler, leaving a sick-bed, hastened to par- 
ticipate) moved forward substantially abreast through a jungle 
cut-road and deployed right and left in front of what had been 
called the works of San Juan. The men, as we know, encoun- 
tered a dreadful fire of Spanish artillery and Mauser rifles. 
The enemy was well fortified. He had a line very considerably 
expanded, dotted with block-houses, crowning knolls and heights, 
and fortifications well constructed. The wire-fence arrange- 
ment, with barbed wires wrapped around posts in squares or 
pentagons, having here and there horizontal criss-crossing, was 
worse as it stood than our old-fashioned abattis. Only with 
proper instruments, which our troops do not seem to have had, 
such a fence could be cut down by skirmishers and rushers with 
very little delay. 

This line of the San Juan between that stream and the city 
was bravely captured, though with heavy loss. The line was 
evidently weak till the forces came back from El Caney—Law 
ton to push off and secure the right, with the Cubans beyond 
him toward the Condado Height, and General Bates to march 
hastily after the affair at El] Caney to the extreme left and 
thus secure it, so that the Spaniards’ attempt of recovering their 
lost ground was met and hindered, General Shafter ran over 
the right, the centre, the front, with his arm raised pointing out 
the varied positions of his troops and of the Spaniards who op- 
posed him till he came to the left of the line. He then said that 
the Cubans did not fight well over there. They did not succeed 
in keeping back Toral’s re-enforcements, ‘‘so that I was obliged 
to have Lawton send Ludlow’s brigade down there to the water 
—not, of course, to keep out re enforcements, for they had al- 
ready come, but to cut off the only chance the garrison had to 
get away.” Garcia’s men became a second line, though Garcia 
met Shafter in the beginning and co-operated with the navy 
and the army, probably as well as anybody could reasonably 
have expected ; yet the Cuban inethod of fighting would never 
do for us. Even when Gomez was in command on the battle- 
field his object was to draw out against 
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to Baiquiri. The navy, by Captain Sharp and the Viwren, puts 
Cubans enough ashore in a deep ravine east of Baiquiri to meet 
several hundred other Cubans, who push along all together be- 
hind the hills and help our naval bombardment to take all the 
ground, high and low, in sight of the landing at Baiquiri. A 
portion of Shafter’s force pushes straight on along the road 
toward Santiago till Guasimas and Sevilla, fortified outposts, 
then comes the steady advance from Baiquiri and 
Siboney to El Pozo. The army closes up, and then unfolds 
itself and immediately captures the heights of El Caney, San 
Juan, and gradually closes in the entire Spanish garrison with- 


are taken ; 


in its inner lines, near the city of Santiago. 

Cervera’s fleet, seeing the hopelessness of being cooped up in 
the retort, undertakes to break out past Hobson’s corking, and 
rushes against a semicircular fire of our whole fleet, which is 
there watching, co-operating with Shafter as much as possible, 
and ever ready for just such a contingency. Cervera’s fleet is 
destroyed, with the incredible loss on our side of one seaman 
slain. A little later Shafter succeeds in capturing not only the 
entire garrison, but troops enough within the province to make 
an aggregate of over 24,000 men. 
at Madrid perceived at once 


From this action the dynasty 
their condition and began to sue 
for peace, but meanwhile General Miles, commanding the army 
of the United States, had given a brief support to Shafter, and 
then proceeded with the transports and part of the fleet to Porto 
Rico and effected a landing there, near Ponce, on the northern 
coast. Just as he was about to complete the capture of the isl- 
and by good strategy and quick movement, with little loss, he 
was ordered to cease operations because a peace protocol between 
us and Spain has been signed, 

Meanwhile, Merritt and Anderson and Otis and Greene, with 
just such indomitable men as those which Shafter led, have ap- 
peared at Manila, and, as Manila is too far away for prompt 
communication, a battle is fought even after the protocol has 
The Spanish are beaten and the city taken. The 
allies, usually called the insurgents, under Aguinaldo, virtually 


been signed. 
holding the island of Luzon, show immediate respect to the 
Americans, withdraw at the command of our general from the 
vicinity of Manila, and are in reality begging to be allowed to 
have a government of their own, a government by the people 
like that of the United States. 
to be delivered from Spanish tyranny and to become part and 
parcel of the United States. . 

I cannot help thinking, in view of this simple statement of 


The Porto Ricans are delighted 


facts, of operations which have been begun and completed 
within the space of three months, that there is something in the 
whole matter, as there was in our Civil War, beyond the plan- 
ning- of our greatest and best men, 
My thought is condensed into one expression, to wit ; ** God 


yes, beyond the conception 


moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” 
O. O. Howarp. 


Denver’s First Military Funeral. 


WRAPPED in the flag for which he had starved and died, 
the body of Captain Charles A. Worden, Company E, Seventh 
United States Infantry, was laid to rest recently in Fairmount 
Cemetery, Denver, Colorado, It was Denver's first military 
funeral resulting from the war. Uncovered thousands lined 
The mili- 
tary escort consisted of Company I, Fifteenth Infantry, under 
Lieutenant Bamford. Then followed two non- 
commissioned officers bearing a shield of flowers four feet in 
height, with a ‘‘7” in white carnations, the mute expression of 
remembrance from the few officers and men of the Seventh now 
on furlough at Fort Logan. Following the post chaplain was 


the streets to see the passing of the solemn cortége. 


command of 


the caisson drawn by four artillery horses, a body-guard of reg- 





himself a Spanish force as large as he could 
attract, and as far away from the Span 
iard’s base as possible, and then attack 
front and flank with fierceness, with the 
express command to retire quickly rather 
than suffer heavy loss. His methods were 
intended to harass, rather than beat, his foe. 
Except in rare instances, he could not ex 
pect anything like a decisive victory. With 
the bravest Cubans that method of fighting 
became too much a habit to make a Cuban 
force reliable in a defensive defile, or to 
hold against heavy odds an open roadway. 

I felt sorry, when General Shafter was 
teliing me of the insufficiency of Garcia’s 
action on his own right flank, that Shafter 
had been obliged to trust so important a 
post to his allies, but Shafter smiled as I 
spoke of their singular training, and said : 
** Really, General Howard, it didn’t make 
any difference, and I said so at the time, 
because the more Spaniards that we could 
get into that pocket the larger would our 
capture become.” True_enough, so it resulted, but if the Span- 
ish general had only to meet the Cuban contingent he would 
probably have broken through and secured his retreat. This, 
however, is a military reflection, and has nothing to do with 
the character and bravery of the Cuban people. After our in 
terview I walked down with General Shafter, and accompanied 
him to the plank ascending from the floating dock to the quay. 

Shafter gave me a good general idea of the campaign and 
battle of Santiago de Cuba—better than I could have had by 
days of study with the best of maps. The results of the Cuban 
war are simply marvelous. Dewey strikes a blow in Manila 
harbor and a Spanish fleet is annihilated. Sampson and Schley 
blockade the coasts of Cuba. Another Spanish fleet, escap- 
ing ours, slips into the retort-like bay of Santiago ; Hobson, 
with the Merrimac, obstructs the mouth of the retort with 
more or less completeness, but with great gallantry. Shafter, 
with a force about half as large as thatof his adversary, or that 
his adversary can bring together, starts from our shores to co- 
operate with the navy. The navy has secured a round hill at 
Guantanamo by marines and Cuban help. Captain McCalla, a 
naval officer in command of that hill, waits anxiously for the 
army tocome. It comes, and skirts along from Guantanamo 





FUNERAL OF CAPTAIN WORDEN, 


ulars marching on either side ; then the honorary pall bearers, 
officers of the department of the Colorado, succeeded by car 
riages in which were the relatives and friends of the hero. 
‘“Old Glory ” seemed never to have entwined herself more en- 
dearingly about the form of a departed lover! The sword car- 
ried up the hills and through the brush of San Juan and El 
Caney, corrupted by the dank dews and invidious rains of the 
tropics, lay peacefully across the body of him who wore it so 
faithfully. ROSWELL MUNSELL. 


$10 for 10 Cents! 


How to do over 150 things of interest to men, women, and 
children is told in the wonderful little book called ‘*‘ How,” just 
issued, and sold for ten cents by the Arkell Publishing Com- 
pany, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. One reader writes: “I 
would not take ten dollars for the book if I could not get an- 
other like it.” 


GAIL BORDEN EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. 


In 1856 Gail Borden introduced condensed milk, and from 
small beginning an enormous industry has resulted. The prod- 
uct of tens of thousands of cows is required to supply the 


demand for this superior infant food. No other equals it, 
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Problem of the Cuban Insurgents. 


Waat SHALL Be DonE WitH THEM , VISIT TO THE CAMP OF GENERAL RODRIGUEZ 
HEIR LEADER IN WESTERN CUBA 


lt is reported that General Butler nie [I the American commissioners in Havana 


—— 


RMSE 





poses to give employment to 10,000 cr 15,000 insurgents to police the isiand 


g 
warned Secretary Alger that unless some show of strength is speedily made 
States we will surely have to fight the insurgents, who will become bandits The 
of the Cuban Assembly bas opened at Santa Cruz ¢« ur, ¢ itis said that the 
army will not be disbanded until President McKinley | defined the status of Cul 

The Cuban gencral, Mayori Rodriguez Ol aving for Santa Cruz 
the assemblage, issued a proclamation invoking concord and harmony, « 
Spanish troops and urging that Spaniards and Cubans unite under the majesti 
the Cuban flag. The Hon. Robert P. Porter, special commissioner to Cuba, wh 
returned to this country, visited a number of the insurgent camps during his stay, an 
an inspection of the camp of Gene ral Rodriguez, who has charge of the western for: 
Cuba, including the provinces of Matanzas, Havana, and Pinar del Rio. Many of thes 
insurgents will no doubt be used, if General Butler’s suggestion is ad ypted, to police the 
island. Commissioner Porter found them to be capable of great self-restraint, and fit to 
become the civil guard of the island, under the authority of the United States. Most of these 
insurgents have been for weeks on the verge of starvation, existing on rations of three or four 
ears of corn a day, but have committed no depredations and have resolutely fulfilled the con 
ditions of the peace protocol. The photographs, taken during Commissioner Porter’s visit and 


printed in this issue, are of special interest at this time. 
GENERAL J. M 


Pn Se 


Bs 


INSURGENT CAVALRY, UNDER GENERAL RODRIGUEZ, BEING INSPECTED RY COMMISSIONER R. P| PORTER. 


' 
BODY OF INSURGENT INFANTRY UNDER GENERAL RODRIGUEZ. GROUP OF INSURGENT OFFICERS AT EL GUAYABAL, NEAR HAVANA. 


THE INSURGENTS IN WESTERN CUBA. 


CAVALRY AND INFANTRY FORCES UNDER GENERAL RODRIGUEZ, WHO WILL PROBABLY BE EMPLOYED BY THE UNITED STATES AS CIVIL GUARDS. 
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Camp at Hempstead, Long Island, New 


— _—_——— -— 


1. Colonel Fred D. Grant. 2. Governor Black. 3. Major-General Roe. 4. General McC. Butt, 


FIELD TELEPHONING AT CAMP BLACK. ’ 
GOVERNOR BLACK’S VISIT TO CAMP BLACK 


COLONEL FRED D. GRANT, SON OF GENERAL U. 8. GRANT, AS HE APPEARED COMMANDING THE FOURTEENTH REGIMENT, NEW YORK VOLUNTEERS, AT CAMP BLACK. 


BARE-BACK DRILL AT CAMP BLACK—TROOP A MOVING IN COLUMN OF FOUR. 


CAMP BLACK, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK, THE GREAT /S1OBILIZING POINT FOR THE 
NEW YORK STATE VOLUNTEERS. 


[See Pace 371.) 
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SERGEANT OF THE GUARD EXAMINING THE PASSES OF SOLDIERS WHO SEEK PERMISSION 
rO VISIT THE CITY. 
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‘*MESS-HOUR ”—A COMPANY OF THE SEVENTY-FIRSIMEGIMEN| 
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TAKING IT EASY IN CAMP. 











A GLIMPSE OF CAMP BLA HEMP: 





RAW RECRUITS OF THE SIXTY-NINTH REG! {ENT TAKING THEIR FIRST LESSON. 





MAJOR-GENERAL ROE AND MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF. 


CAMP BLACK, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK, THE GREAT MOMLIZ 


( MMENT. 






PHOTOGRAPHS BY - 
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COOKING HAM AND CABBAGE—COMMISSARY CF COMPANY I FORTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT 


3 ‘7 


TENTY-FIRSI@EGIMENT CALLED *‘ FROM LABOR TO REFRESHMENT 


i 


COMPANY DETAIL PREPARING MESS 


1F CAMP BLAGK, HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK. COMPANY H, SEVENTY-FIRST REGIMENT, PREPARING FOR DEPARTURE TO THE SOUTH. 


FIRST PROVISIONAL REGIMENT MARCHING IN BATTALION FRONT, 


LIZING POINT FOR THE NEW YORK STATE VOLUNTEERS. 


SMMENT.—(SekE PaGE 371.] 
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The Shaver 
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Williams’ Shaving Stick.... 25 cents. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap... 10 cents. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet 25 cents. 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream 50 cents. 


Williams’ Shaving ~— Barber's), 6 Round Cakes 


1 Ib., 406 Exquisite also for et. Trial cake for 2c. stamp 
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GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
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Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 
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The Best | is the ‘Cheapest 
| Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best § 
and cheapest, quality considered. 
The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s ; 


Finest Sublime Lucca Vil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, ; 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to > 
| be ** unadulterated by admixture with any other oil % 
Nag or other substance. It is free from rancidity and all 
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uality and Flavor. , 
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CAPTAIN 


“HE NOVEMBER CENTURY, ready Tuesday, No- 
vember Ist, will contain the first part of Captain 
Sigsbee’s personal narrative of the destruction of the 
‘*Maine.” Here, for the first time, the commander 
of the ship gives in a full and authoritative manner 
his account of the memorable events connected with 
the ‘* Maine,” including important facts and details 
not before made public. The story will have a tre- 
mendous popular interest. Authentic photographs 
and drawings will illustrate it. Captain Sigsbce’s 
story will be complete in three numbers. Lieut. 
Hobson’s graphic narrative of the sinking of the 
‘“Merrimac” will begin in the December CENTURY. 


THE DESTRUCTION 


‘HE November CENTURY not only begins the Spanish War Series, 
but contains first chapters in a new life of Alexander the Great, superbly 
illustrated; a new novcl by Mar‘on Crawford, an historical romance of the Sec- 

ond Crusade; and the first part of Paul Leicester Ford's papers on Franklin; also 
the first part of a story by Frank R. Stockton, and a complete story by Mark Twain 
Do not miss the November 
CENTURY. Price 35 cents. It 
is necessary that subscriptions 








Capt. Sigsbee and Lieut. Hobson Will Write only a 





"THE SPANISH WAR SERIES, which begins in the 
November CENTURY, wiil be one of the most nota- 
ble achievements in the history of magazine literature. 
The 7ritbune says: ‘‘ The latest enterprise of THE 
CENTURY throws into the shade nearly everything 
that has been done in the past. The naval battles 
in the Spanish-American War are to be described 
by some of those who took part in them. Sampson, 
Schley, Evans, Taylor, Wainwright, Sigsbee, and 
Hobson are the principal contributors to the series.” 
Captain Mahan, Captain Crowninshield, Captain 
Bartlett, Lieutenant Bernadou and many other well- 
known naval officers will furnish additional papers. 


OF THE “MAINE” 


should be sent in early if subscribers wish to receive a copy of the first edi- 

tion of the November CENTURY containing the richly decorated caver, by 

Grasset, the famous French poster-maker. The second edition of the magazine 

will have only a plain cover. All dealers take subs riptions ($4.co— begin with No- 

vember), or remittance may be made to the publishers, 

THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, 

New York. 
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and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured a? J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L. Lebanon, Ohio 


Lake Shore 
is Famous 


As the route of the Fast Mail Trains. 
The greatest mail trains in the world 
run over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway between Chicago 
and New York. The United States 
Government selected this line as the 
route for its trains because of its excel- 
lent record for safe, fast and punctual 











To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


See 
that 
Hole ? 


Cm 







Prevents the 




































service. WHAT Samples on receipt 
The same careful consideration is of return postage 
| given to the operation of all its passen- IS IT Ask for Vertical No 
ger trains. When you have occasion FOR? ag : 
to travel between Chicago, Cleveland, Jif: 
Buffalo, New York and Boston you will The perfection of pens, slig rhtly stiff, 






smooth points, durable, and unifor mM. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


make no mistake if you use this route. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O 













THE PLAZA HOTEL. 


FRONTING ON CENTRAL PARK. AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN PLAN, 
59th St. and Fifth Ave., New York. | 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF. 
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homely protest 
his life aga t t 
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perpetuates t 


had strongly im 





pressed n Son 
of my I nds had 
said ie) that is 
LEON TOLSTOI all ¥ but 
Vait 1 \ t 
him, and then all your illusions will vanisl And n us 
to meet him. 
The road was a wide, straight chaussée, traversing a rolling 


country, well wooded and exquisitely green with the freshness 
of May. : 
church domes, were the 


A village or two of log-cabins, with their attendant 
only objects of interest \t last we 
turn into a private road on the right, and in a few minutes we 
pull up before a veranda at the end of a 
Ol I have 


juare-built house of 
hardly time to look at 


it, for two men advance to the top of the steps to greet me 


white plaster with a green 1 


There was no mistaking Count Tolstoi. He looked precisely as he 
does in the portrait published with this articl He wore the 
same cotton blouse with the same k strap around his 
waist, but you do not see his top-boots with the trousers tucked 
into them. 

In appearance he is the Russian peasant through aud through, 
and has not yet (in 1894) recovered his health, which he injured 
while working among the typhus and scurvy patients in the vil 
It is seven o’clock in the ¢ 


lages during the late famin ening, 


but at this latitude and season daylight lasts almost | mid 


; 


night. The count suggests a walk, and off we go, the two of us, 


up hill and down dale, through the birch-woods. He knows 
every nook and corner of them, for he was born here, and here 
he has passed three-quarters of his life. 

talked 
fluently in English on many subjects, explaining his views on 


We explored. the country for a good two hours. He 
non-resistance, on woman's rights, and the 
the world generally 
ideas on the land question ‘If I were Czar,” he 
afterward, 
then call a constitutional convention and abdicate.” He took 


future progress of 
He spoke highly of Henry George and his 
wrote me 


‘I would put the single tax into operation, and 
me into a peasant’s house and we sat down there for a time 
while he conversed with the occupants. I could not understand 


a word, but it was easy to see how much they appreciated him 


We passed a man plowing in a field. ‘* That is the work I 
prefer to all others,” he said. When we 


family had gathered for supper and we talked till a late hour 


reached home the 


I noticed that everything in the house was severely simple. 
Count Tolstoi’s wife and children follow him at intervals 
The wonder to me is not that there should not be entire agree 
ment among them, but that he has influenced them as much as 
he has. Madame Tolstoi seemed to me to agree on the whole 
with her husband’s theories, but she thought that he was in ad 
vance of the times, and she would not consent to educating the 
non-resistant 


children as peasants. The count, like a good 


gracefully yielded. Nevertheless, his children more or less ac 
cept his principles, and one daughter had been planting potatoes 
with a peasant woman on the day that I arrived. 

One little story, told me by the governess, will illustrate his 
way of dealing with the children. THis 
Sacha, a pretty child of ten, had come running into the house a 
day or two before with her arm black and blue where a peasant 
boy had struck her ; 
father. He took her on his knee and quieted her, and then 
said: ‘‘If I were you I would go to the pantry and get a plate 
of sweetmeats and take it out to him. Don’t you think that it 
will do him more good than a whipping?’ And he actually 
persuaded her to do as he said. I am inclined to think that 
there are more hopes for that boy than if he had got the ‘ lick- 


youngest daughter, 





and she went, crying, to complain to her 


ing ” which he so richly deservy- 
ed ; and if this is so in smal] 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


s a crime against societ vi eldom forgiven during a 


fetime ERNEST H. CRosBY 


Life Insurance Hints. 


\ CORRESPONDENT from Cooperstown, New York, says he 
like writir i special letter of thanks to ‘‘ The Hermit” for 
having sa nvenience and annoyance, not 


d him from the in 
] a connection with an 
He says that 


to speak of the loss involved, in making 
essment organization which recently failed. 
ears ago he served the warning in ‘*‘ Hermit’s” col 

inst the fraternal assessment plan 
l although he 


0 ership in a fraternal concern, he 


u LESLIE’s WEEKLY 

ince, an had made application fo: 
withdrew it and took 
ip yin the Mutual Life, of New York. The fraternal 


any became bankrupt and was dissolved. My correspond 


s tl he is entirely satisfied that the old-line plan of in 
surance is the best, though it costs more money than assessment 
i il t 

It might be well for me to observe that I question very much 


whether assessment insurance is in the end cheaper than insu: 


ce in the old-line companies \dmitting that the assessment 


ncerns charge less at the outset, I submit that it is fair t 
idge the matter only after final results have been obtained 
hat is to say, if a man obtains insurance in an assessment co 
cern at half the premium rates called for by an old-line com 
pany he may think he is obtaining 
that his a 
vill inevitably be increased every five or ten years, to mect the 


The history of all 


insurance at half-price, but 


the difficulty is sessments are subject to increase, and 


equirements of an increased death-rate, 


assessment concerns has shown this to be a fact, and a majority 
f the assessment organizations have gone under when the 


assessments reached such a -high figure that the members ck 
murred to their payment and withdrew, rather than submit to 
So that, after years of 


membership, involving the payment of a large amount in the 


the heavy burdens im:posed upon them 


aggregate, these members found themselves with nothing to 


show for what they had paid. Will any one say that this is 


cheap life insurance, or that it would not have been wiser for 


the insured to have paid the higher rates in an old-line com 


pany, when insurance at these rates would not and could not be 
increased, and when if the insured, after the lapse of a few 
years, was unable to continue his policy he would receive paid 
up insurance in proportion to the amount paid in? Considering 
these facts, lL insist that insurance in the old-line companies is 
not only the safest and best, but absolutely the cheapest. 

“R.,” Richmond, Virginia, asks regarding the standing of the Na 
tional Life, of Vermont. This is a small old-line company with less 
than 40,000 policies in force, but is economically administered, 

“©. FF... Joplin, Missouri: The Provident Life and Trust Company, 

f Philadelphia, is a stock company and seems to be well managed. It 
8 not as large as either of the three great New York companies 

*E. L.,’ Brooklyn, New York: The Brooklyn Life is a very smal! 
company, but makes a fairly good report of its business. The John 
Hancock Mutual is much larger, and, as you know, I have always favored 
the strongest Companies 

‘R.,” Honesdale, New York, asks if any life-insurance company 
carries insurance to the amount of the national debt of the United 
States. I hardly think so, though the three great New York com- 
panies come pretty near it. The whole amount of insurance in the 
Equitable $951,000,000 ; the Mutual Life, $935,000,000, and the New 


York Life, 77,000, 000. 
Fike. Jame 


~ 


Financial—Hints for [Money Makers, 


I HAVE repeatedly advised my readers that any concern that 








will guarantee more than the legal rate of interest may be set 
down as a fraud. Millions of idle capital are seeking invest- 
ment in New York, at the legal rate of interest, and will puy a 
bonus to obtain this rate. Much of this capital is invested at 
only two or three per cent. interest. It is therefore unnecessary 
for those who have *‘ sure things” in the investment line to hunt 
up subscribers. The police of New York have just broken up a 
gang which has been operating as bankers and brokers, in hand 
some offices near Wall Street, and which has scattered alluring 
circulars throughout the country, explaining how enormous 
profits could be made in wheat and stocks, because of the firm’s 
alleged close connection with Armour, Leiter, and other famous 
operators. A real estate speculative branch was connected with 
this stock-brokerage firm, and it was doing a swimming busi- 
ness when the police stepped in and arrested the entire outfit. 
So many warnings have been given in reference to the opera 
tions of similar schemes that it would seem as if the intelligent 
public would be thoroughly informed regarding such matters, 
but it has been well said that ‘‘ the crop of fools is eternal.” 

“R. §.,°° Cleveland, Ohio: The break in Lake Erie and Western 
preferred originated in the report of the reduction of the quarterly 
dividend. This stock was forced up to pretty high figures, at which 
the insiders sold. Then it became stagnant, and, now on the drop, no 
doubt insiders will help themselves to what they want. This is the 
old, old story. 

“T.,” Raton, New Mexico: (1) I would not advise purchases at 
present. Prices may temporarily advance with the election of a Re 
publican House, but many stocks are held too high, and I still believe 
there should be a decline before New Year's. (2) I cannot advise you 
about wheat. (3) A director of the Atchison road, in whose judgment 








matters, why should not the | 
principle have wider extension / 
But this question lies outside the 
scope of my article. : 

I returned to 
following night with my faith 


Moscow the 
in Tolstoi unshaken. He makes 
no pretense to infallibility, and 
would be the last man in the 
world to set himself up as the 
founder of a sect; but of the 
sincerity, strength, and funda 
mental rectitude of his charac 
ter no one who has met him can 
for a moment doubt ; and, fur- 
ther, he impresses one as being 
one of the calmest and sanest 
of men. He has just one un- 
comfortable habit—he does his 
own thinking ; and that is al- 
ways enough to make a man 


cenerally misunderstood. That 


ge q 
*# ’ 1 





THE ‘* MARBLEHEAD” ANCHORED IN FRONT OF QUEBEC. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1898. 


confidence, is a firm believer in the intrinsic value of 
A good wheat crop means a heavy traffic for 
)a& payment on preferred 


I have great 
Atchison preferred 
nd asurplus income applicable u 


,”’ Williamsport, Pennsylvania : (1) The stockholders of the Pull- 
alace Car Company, at their annual meeting, voted to increase 
the capital stock fifty per cent., and the crease 1s to be distributed 
umong the stockholders, The capital stock of the Pullman, in 1893 
nd it is now nearly eleven times as great. It has been 
nstantly accumulatiog a surplus, which has been divided, from time 








was $5.000.000, ¢ 


to time, among the stockholders Its earnings are large and increas 
ing If no unfavorable leyislation is had, the stock is a purchase at 
present figures. ) Spencer, Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, 


is a brokerage firm of high standing 
‘O,” Colorado Springs, Colorado: (1) A permanent investment 

that can be kept, without worrying over it, is difficult to find, unless 
one is willing to accept a very low rate of interest. The pew govern 
ner netting less than three per cent., are looked upon as the 
umnent investment. The New York Central Railroad, of 
which you speak, runs from New York to Buffalo, and has recently 
ibsorbed the Lake Shore, and mauy believe that it will eventually ab 
sorb the Northwestern In that case there will be a rapid apprecia 
tion inits price. It is a four-per-cent. stock, but its dividends from 
1869 to 1884 were eight per cent They fell as low as three and a half 
per cent. In 1885 ; rose to five and one-quarter in 1892 ; were four and 
me-half in 1895; and have been four per cent, since. It is one of the 
best of the Vanderbilt properties, and at 115 I look upon it as a good 
investment. (2) Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, and Rock Island, if 

elr present earnings were assure d, would be che ip at present prices 
I think we are to have a good year in 1899, and that railroad earnings 
will justify higher prices, but believe that a lower level must first be 
reached. The best firs!-class railway bonds you speak of cannot be 
bought at any price that will net better than from three and one-quar 
ter to three and one-half percent. In ra'iroad stocks the really gilt 

dged securities are the prererred stocks of such roads as Northwest 

rnand St. Paul. You are entirely safe in holding them as a perma 
nent source of incon It see-ns to me that a fair investment would 
” American Cable at a little over ninety-five, paying five per cent., 

th the guarantee of the Western Union behind it. Standard Oil at 
100 is regarded by many as a most promising investment, though of 
course the management of its affairs is entirely kept from the public 
Consolidated Ice preferred, around ninety, is looked upon with favor, 
but it is classed with the industrials. Good domestic bank and gas 
stocks in your own locality or in your own State—stocks that are in 
the hands of men you know—would be the safest for family invest 
ment JASPER. 











The Champlain [lonument. 


\ NOTABLE CEREMONY AT IN WHICH AMERICANS 


Took A LEADING PART. 


QUEBEC 


THE intermingling of the subjects of the United States and 
Great Britain, to celebrate the unveiling of Champlain’s statue 
at Quebec, September 21st, was inspiring and significant. The 
official representatives of this government were the members of 
the Canadian commission and the officers and crew of the Unit 
ed States steamer Marblehead. On the east side of the monu 


ment were drawn up the sailors and marines of her Majesty’s 








THE UNVEILING OF THE CHAMPLAIN STATUE. 


steamer Renown; on the south side stood the Canadian reg- 
ulars ; and on the west side were the ranks of American sailors 
from the Marblehead. When Lord Aberdeen pulled the cord 
that caused the covering to float away, revealing the truly 
magnificent statue, the applause of the thousands of spectators 
broke forth simultaneously with the salute from the guns of the 
Renown and the Marblehead, 

The site of the statue is on an eminence iu front of the beau 
tiful Chateau Frontenac, overlooks the St. Lawrence and lower 
Quebec, and is an ideal location. Within easy range of vision 
are the spots where fell Wolfe, Montcalm, and our own daring 
Montgomery. The statue is of bronze, fifteen feet high, made 
by the noted Parisian sculptor, Paul Chevré, and represents the 
hero stepping forward, hat in hand, and taking possession of 
the country in the name of the King of France. 
under the 


The unveiling took place happiest auspices and 


with the most impressive ceremonies. Addresses were deliv 
ered by Lord Aberdeen, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and others ; and 
I believe at least twenty times mention was made of the pleas 
ing circumstance that brought together so many Americans to 
do homage to the great Champlain, and induced the United 
(tates government to send one of her most gallant cruisers as a 
mark of interest in the event, and of appreciation of the com- 
ron cause for celebration. 
Anchored in the stream below, a hundred flags fluttering 


from their ‘‘ dressing-lines,” were the United States steamer 


‘farblehead and her Majesty’s steamer /tenown. The contract 
between the two ships was striking—the latter glistening with 
newly-painted sides and burnished ** bright-work”; the former 
looking grim and gloomy in her war color. The Canadians and 
Cnglishmen were not slow to show their exultation over the 
recent victorious feats of the American navy, and if ever there 
was a marked tie between the two countries it was evinced 
during the entire stay of the Marblehead in C 
Socially and official!y, the Americans were given to understand 
that the joy over the results of the recent war was shared by 
the subjects of the Queen. JAMES PRocTOR Morton. 


adian waters. 
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Pears’ 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands,white 
hands, or a clear compiex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that 1s, if the skin 1s 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 

The color you want to 
avoid comes prob: ibly nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Either you do not wash ef- 
tectually, or you wash too ef- 
fectually; you do not get the 
skin open and clean, or you 


hurt it. 

Remedy— Use Pears’ Soap, 
no maiter how much; but a little 
is enough if you use it often. 


All sorts of s’ ores s¢ 


| it, especially druggists; 
ali sorts uf peor il. 


Tho’ love be cold 
Do not despair— 


There's Ypsilanti 
Underwear. 


Ypsilanti Health Underwear 
is made in all_ sizes 
and all weights. Fits the 
form perfectly. Helps 
clothes fit. Sold in cities 
and |i ee * Sowns. 
Booklet fre 
HAY & ‘TODD ‘MFG. CO., 
Ypsilanti, Mich 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. 











Having thoroughly tested Pozzoni’s Medicated 
Complexion Powder, as well as many others, I am 
‘delighted to say to you that Pozzoni's is far su- 
‘perior to any face powder I have ever tried, and it 
gives me pleasure to recommend it as something: 
unusually delightful for a ladies’ toiles- 
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GOING WEST 
on the through care and fast traine of the New York 
Central and Redeem River and the Michigan Central 
The Niagara Falls Route,”’ you will experience com 


fort in a high degree All trains passing Niagara 
Falls by daylight stop five minutes at Falls View 
stauion 


Birrers that better the physical condition of every 
one who uses—Abbott's Che Origin ul Angostura 
rake none but the genuine Abbott's 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the 
for both concert anc 


prime favorite for 
rivate use 


artists 


ALL afflicted with dyspepsia find 
by Dr. Sie Angostura Bitters 


immediate relicf 


gert’s 


Mothers: Mrs. WINsLow's Soorn 
wuld always be used for children teeth 
child, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


Adivice to 
ING SYRUP Sli 
ng It soothes: the 


ill pau 


softens the gums 


Hart ra 

SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers Créme 
simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affettions ; it whitens. perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug 


rt fancy goods stores 


rists, perfumers 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S 
MAGNIFICENT SERVICE BE- 
TWEEN NEW YORK AND 
WASHINGTON, 


NowHexe in America can be found a superior train 
service to that on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
New York and Washington rhe most magn.ficent 
equipment which American genius has produced is in 
coustant use on this line. and all that the Pennsy] 
vapia Railroad stands for in safety, in comfort, in 
speed, and in genera: superiorily is exhibited here 
The “ Congressional Limuted which is acknow! 
edged to be the finest Pullman parlor-train in the 
world, leaves West ‘I'wenty-third Street Station ds aily 
at 3:20 p.m. The New York and Washington Lim 
. another example of Pennsylvania Railroad ex 
cellence. leaves, week-days, at 9:50 A Mw. Additional 
fast express trains leave West Twenty-third Street 
Station at 8:20, 9:20. 10:50 a. m., 4:20, 4:50. 8:50 P.M 
and 12:05 night, dailv, and 7:50 a m., 12:50 and 1:50 
p.m week-days, affording a service as convenient as 
itissuperior. Trains leave Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
streets ten minutes later than ‘Twenty-third Street 
Pullman parlor or sleeping cars are attached to all the 


above trains aud Pennsylvania Railroad dining cars 
are attached to the ** (ongressional Limited,"’ the 
New York and Washington Limited, and to trains 
leaving at 10:50 a. M.. 4:20 and 4:50 P M. daily 


The return service is equally complete and conven 
ient In fact, the matchless train service between New 
York and Washington presents the “Standard Rail 
road of America ’’ in its best light, and shows on what 
a solid foundation the fame of the Pennsylvania Rail 
road rests 


CONTINUANCE OF THE THROUGH EX- 
PRESS TRAIN BETWEEN NEW YORK 
AND ATLANTIC CITY, VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Ow account of the heavy autumn travel between 
New York and Atlantic City, the Pennsylvania R iil- 
road Company will continue its through express 
train during the fall and winter seasons. It has al 
ways been customary heretofore to withdraw this 
train about the first of October, but the travel has 
continued so heavy this year that for the first time 
it has been found necessary to keep it in service 
throughout the fall and winter months. This train 
leaves West Twenty-third Street Station at 1:50 
p. M. (Cortiandt and Desbrosses streets 2:10 Pp. m.) 
week-days. It is a vestibuled train composed of 
Pullman buffet parlor-cars and Pennsylvania Rail 
road standard coaches 

Atlantic City «as never so attractive at this sea- 
son, The weather is superb. Outdoor exercise, 
which has always been a feature of its fall and 
winter life, has received a new impetus from the 
splendid golf-links of the new Country Club. The 
links rank very high. and are attracting a great deal 
of attention among Eastern players. 

All the large beach-front hotels will remain open 
through the winter 


“SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE 
SOUTH.” 
Te.is hunters where to go for deer. bear, quail, 


snipe, and duck shooting on the Southern Railway 
Just received and ready for distribution. Copies 
mailed upon receipt of two cents to your address by 
communicating with Alexander 8.*Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 271 Broadway 


New York 


“WINTER HOMES IN THE _ 


A VALUABLE booklet, just published by the Sonth 
ern Railway and ready for distribution, tells you of 
the thousands of places where you can go to spend 
the winter. List of hotels and homes tbat will enter 
tain luring the winter months shows where 
board can be had for from $10 per month up to $100 
per month For full information call on or address 
Alexancer S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York 


SOU 


guests 








Several members of a 
scribing 
New York 


expresses the opinion tha 


all the accommodations of a first-class club, 


the added advantage of t 


the country, and an 


tical study 
unsurpassed. 


The New 


descriptive of 


‘The 


a recent trip to Chicago on one cf 


Central's tw 


opportunity 


of history and geography 


New York Club, de- 
the 
enty-four-hour trains, 


t this service furnished 
with 
he finest landscapes in 
for the 


prac- 


that is 


York Central has issued a booklet 
: Lake 


Shore Limited,” 


which also contains an epitome of what may be 


seen from the 


Observation Car as the 


train 


brogresses on its daily run between New York 


and Chicago 


Send for copy 


to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 


tral Station, New Yo 
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Has The , we 
STRENGTH OF ty 
i GIBRALTAR} 
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Ordinary Policies 
Industrial Policies 


Premiums Payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly or Weekly. 


PROVIDE FOR 
Cash Dividends 
Cash Surrender Values 
Paid-Up Insurance 

Additional Benefits4 








inlomne Otilae. 
Nie JABLONGL 


Aloe Drud 





PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
tumors, 
gives in- 
Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 


It absorbs the 
acts as a poultice, 


Ulcerated and Itching Piles. 
allays the itching at once, 
stant relief 
pared 
nothing else 
$1.00 per box 


Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, Sc. an: 
G CO., Cleveland, ¢ 


WILLIAMS M’F’ 









introduce our V« 
boxes of Pills at 25c¢ 


Ep. Pinauo’s 44 bd 
impowtanion OF nice = 
16 E.4h Sr 
Ese 








Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


bath with 


Glenn’s 


after a 





Sulphur Soap 





It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 


CAUTION : —Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only 
‘original’’) is incomparable and wonderful in its 
remedial effects. Take nocther. Of druggists. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-CGrade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
ind the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 

imilar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 


Our name spells— 
M—E—-R 


SsS—O—-H 
SOHMER BUILDING, 














OPE SET 
\~// 56 PIECES. 


5 fully decorated & most artistic design. 

+P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
& Ling our Pills. We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
set ubsolutely free if youcom) ly with theextraordinary offer wesenc 
to every person taking av vantage of this advertisemen’ 
table Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torp:d liver, if you agree to sell only six 
ts. a box write to-day & send 1 cts & wesend Pills by mail, when sold send us the money lesa 


New York 
Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


W.irerooms 
itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-xilling tobacco habit, NO-Tal 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the bivo 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 








cases cured uy 

NO-TO-BAC from 

your own aaa. who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently One 

box. $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, e268, 
aranteed to cure or we refund mone 
Remedy Co. , Chicago. Montreal, New York. 


FREE 


Full size 4 family use, beauti- 
Arare chance. You canget 


rey . 





To quickly 


the |0 cts. you sent with order & we send you one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p'ece 


china teva set same day money is received 


This is a liberal inducement to every ladv in the land & all who received 


the spoons & tea set for selling our Pills are delighted. Americun Med. Co. Dept. Vv, 30 W. (3th St., N.¥ -Oltye 








ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF THE FLAGSHIP NEW YORK. 
Size of Picture, 14x22 ins. 





ADMIRAL DEWFY AT MANILA, 
Size 12x19 ins, 











ABSOLUTELY FREE 


TO YOU! 


Upon receipt of a remittance of $1.00 for your 


subscription t 


Demorest’s 


(T)agazine 


for one year, we will send you 
this Solid Silver Pin and 
these six handsome War 
EKngravings (all printed on 
plate paper, ready for fram- 
ing) as a premium, 

This Premium Offer is 
only available to subscribers 
sending their subscrip- 
tions at once to us di- 
rect, using the order blank 
below, accompanied by a 
remittance of $1.00, 











COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN. 


Size, 14x22 ins. 





THE CREW OF THE MARBLEHEAD. 
Size, 12x19 ins. 


FIRING THE Br 
Size, 129 


THE BOMBAROMENT OF MATANZAS. 
Size, 12x19 ins, 


GUNS. 





Wedding 
Silver 


The Gorham Co., Silversmiths, always prepare 
something new in Sterling Silver for each Wedding 
Season, but they believe never so much or so suc- 
cessfully as for the present. 

Equipped with the latest inventions and 
processes of manufacture, they are enabled to offer 
the choicest wares at the most favorable prices. 
An examination for comparison is suggested. 








GORHAM MFG. CO. 


Sistema. vad by elite & Rockey. Silversmiths 


THE LATE COLONEL GEORGE E, WARING, JR. " 
Diep, OcToBER 20TH, 1898, at His Home (STUYVESANT SQUARE), OF YELLOW FEVER Broadway & 19th St. 23 Maiden Lane 


CONTRACTED IN CUBA. 





——_____ 


3999999922992322322299292>2, 
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The sum of earthly bliss.” 
— MiLton, Parapise Lost 


The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington 


Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 
(wide carriage). | 
rH 
f 













The Merit 


of absolute PURITY, 
fne BOUQUET and 3 
moderate PRICE has &, 


brought 






The limit of excellence 
in Pipe tobacco is 
reached and sustained by 


Yar. 


A Centlemans Smoke 
Nothing better for Pipe 
smoking can be made! 
TE Costs more? Yes—a 

Saapen & apectang wt trifle — but the few cents’ 

difference is mora than 

Pleasant Valley ¢ | @ made, up by the enjoy- 

p Laine aoy ment and satisfaction of 
Rheims, - N.Y. its superior quality. 


SOLD BY 
8. B. EIRE & CO., N.Y. 








Great 
Wesiern 


to the first place iny® 
American Champagnes @ 
and enabled it to dis 

lace the hieh- prices 
‘oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafis. Y 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 




















The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


Is the recognized 









¢ ey : 
“COMFORT } 
Improved Washburne } 
Patent Fasteners 








477 222222222229999999992999999909 33232223223933 


















- ZZ. 8.8. PIERCE C0., Boston. “A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome applied t i 
£ as it is Delicious.”’ Bachelorg” Buttons, ¢ STANDARD fer tf 
: aeaaenaads = ghar : 
SEES SESE CECE SCE EEE EHEC EE ' Pane ters, | MEN’S. WEAR: . 
i bells | 
Above sent pusipa . 
Walter Baker & Co. +) , | Keeps the Stocking 

ose Supro: : o 4 

Gud Bocders, Free from Wrinkles 


Drawers Supporters. 


DOES NOT BIND 


THE ‘ 
yi" anion 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg. 
Does not tear the stock- 
ing, and will not unfasten 


Pair of any of these for & 


20 ce nts postpaid, 
Eey Chains 


Sample sent for % cents, 


e Nol e | Breakfast 


Underwear. | 


Men's, Women's, and Children’s 


These little articles are 
simple, with nothing about 7 
them to break or get out of 

i with bu 


: le 
¥ 
7 a 
. ' 7 4 
. — order. Hole l-dog 
++ 0+ wales tenacity, but don’t tear the fabe 
ri 
5 * — > Their utility makes them @ 
an absolute necessity ‘, 
Free ! Handsomely Illustrated Booklet sent on request. ¥ 
AMERICAN RINC CO. } 
i 
i, 















Underwear 











Box 88. Wesecters, accidentally. ‘ 
- ’ : ‘ onn. 
of Cartwright & Warner's Celebrated The Standard for ’ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
ake, 1 Too! erino, ‘Cz | air 7 - ; 
Make, in Wool, Merin o amel Hair, Purity and é}-B @ wp Senate Pair {cil 50c. ‘ 
d Silk and Wool Excellence.... There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. by Mail Cotton, 25c. 








= 
Tra le-Mark. 





GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. be 


Hosiery. Heng can * 
Ladies’ and Children’s = and Half ee ee ad Holidays are — _— § 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 
Hose. 


Men's Hosiery, Golf and Bicycle Hose. 














Advertise in _ 


| ¢ Walter Baker & Co. Lta. > LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Proadoveuy AS 19th st. DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















ESTABLISHED 1780, 3 
NEW YORK. Photographs of .. . 
: (J & 7 S| the Santiago Campaign. 4 
e ° Oane For one year’s subscription to TRUTH ($2.50), any of the f 
‘ . : following MOUNTED photographs will be sent postpaid 
HE \ ARVEX { LOVE. ° The long ev:nings of Christmas- ¥ So Beatie ae ae 
y ™ ‘ - 1 an Juan Hill. howing the open space over which 
nte rio % tide are made doubly delightful by pee oe name < ap house in the dis- 
taking flash-light pictures of one’s 2 General Miles, amen Whasler, and Genecel Shafter 
= - 7 ° friends. returning from the conference with General Toral 
TJEDE: 3 A Street In Santiago. 
IN SUEDE and PIQUE s E; Deco rat I O nN S. Picture taking by daylight or 4 aeinees Setters ‘tn Action. Taken on the firing line 
, Ud during the engagement. } 
IN GLACE and PIQUE GLACE mie agg ® 


Estimates and designs submitted \ flash-light is easy with a Kodak. 5 View of Morro Castle. Showing entrance to Santiago 
: k SUN: 


Harbor. Also exit of Cervera’s Fleet. 


| 7 

For Ladies, Misses, Men and for the complete intertor furntshinges Thes | 
J S: ese photos are a handsome sou- XXXXXrX) + 
Boys. Department, Recr of , ? . 7 Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. venir of the great Santiago Cam- ay 























and accorations of residences, clubs paign. They were taken by Mr Special * 
Rotunda. Gloves Fitted, : Catalogues free of dealers or by mail, William Dinwiddie, the only photog- P Noti é 

| and hotels. rapher who was actually present otice. 

EASTMAN KODAK co. on the firing line during the three Th os : ’ 

: | 73’ ( » absolute ; ese are no 
4 - 4 r Rochester, N. Y. ov ate sad are ateclntely cn half-tone repro 3 
’ man 0. ' Broadwa & 9th Si T T) Meese ph to has Mr. Dinwiddie’s [the Orteinel & 
— Lac oto has Mr. nwiddie’s [the Origir a 
a y Y 4 ANTERN SLIDES of the WAR signature. They are mounted on Phetonrashe. & 
ew Work. WITH SPAIN heavy board and measure 18 x 15. Money return- 2 

New York ‘ rs od P The actual size of the photograph is ed in case of 

° Exclusive use of Pictures spacers ng in 15x12. Suitable for framing. Other |4's*atisfaction 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY) subjects $5.00 each. 
+ + Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
é EARL & WILSON’S Custome, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and | Address all orders, 4 
LONDON (ENCLAND). ( | LINEN Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. | TRUTH 5 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
ed situation at top o nt Street. A favorite hote/ COL LARS & C UFFS WILLIAM H. RA 








‘ oe as i U; 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. = 5S Oa | 1324 Chestuat St., Philadeiphia. 4th Ave. and 19th St, ~ New Y ork. 


MONTEBELLO BRUT 1[880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 








